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Southern Aid 
Society’s 


Policies and Service have 
an appeal for, and meet 


the needs of both the 


| Site of future Home Office classes and the masses. 
| N. W. Cor. 3rd & Clay Streets 


Richmond, Virginia 


Comment on the prompt payment of Death Claim by one of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia’s leading business women. 





243 Elm St., N. W. | 
| Washington, D. C. | 
July 2, 1930 

Southern Aid Society of Va., Inc. 
527 N. Second St. 

| Richmond, Va. 





Gentlemen: 
i My recent experience with your company in settling the death claim of 

Annie Elizabeth Wesley, my sister, was highly pleasing. As beneficiary, I : 
was impressed with the absence of red tape in handling the claim; check for | 
which was received two days after filing proof of the death at the local office. 


It is therefore with a great deal of satisfaction and pleasure that I com- 
} mend your company to the public as one that is fully worthy of an insur- 
ance connection. 


Yours very respectfully, 
(Signed) CHARLOTTE J. HUGHES 


o< —e ge 





This company issues all modern forms of Industrial Life Policies as well as 


need of everyone, whether for Sickness, Accident or Death, in its territory; 
namely, Virginia, District of Columbia and New Jersey. 


| Southern Aid Society of Virginia, Inc. || 
| LIFE, HEALTH and ACCIDENT INSURANCE || 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| ! 
a Superior 3-in-1 Disability Contract. It is thus prepared to meet the insurance | 
| 
Present Home Office: 525-7-9 N. 2nd St., Richmond, Va. | 





Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Graduate Courses 
Senior and Junior and Sopho- 
more College Courses. 


For information address 


The President 


MorEHOUSE COLLEGE 


(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GA. 

College, Academy, Divinity School 
A institution famous within recent 
years for its emphasis on all sides 
of manly development—the only insti- 
tution in the far South devoted solely 
to the education of Negro young men. 
Graduates given high ranking by 
greatest northern universities. Debat- 
ing, Y. M. C. A,, athletics, all live fea- 


tures. 
FOR INFORMATION, Address 


JOHN HOPE, President 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
A Liberal Arts College 
of Highest Grade 
Approved by Great Educational Agencies 
and leading Graduate Schools of the 
Country. 
UNEXcELLED LocaTION. 
STRONG Faculty. 
SPLENDID EQUIPMENT. 
Plant worth 
one and one-half million 
For further particulars address 
The President or the Dean 
TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
TALLADEGA ALABAMA 


Join the 
N. A. A. C. P. 
To-day 


THe CHEYNEY TRAINING 


ScHOOL FoR TEACHERS 
(A STATE NORMAL SCHOOL) 


CHEYNEY, PA. 


A PENNSYLVANIA State Normal School 
offering, in addition to the regular Normal 

Academic Course of two years, professional 

three year courses in Home Economics and 

Shop Work. 

A diploma from any of these courses makes a 


graduate eligible to teach in the public schools 
of Pennsylvania. 


For further information and catalog, write 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, Principal 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Founded by General Oliver Otis Howard WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A UNIVERSITY COMPRISING NINE SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES AND GRADUATE DIVISION WITH 
FORTY-EIGHT DEPARTMENTS OFFERING 
COURSES OF STUDY LEADING TO THIR- 

TEEN UNDERGRADUATE AND NINE 
GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL 
DEGREES 


School of Music: Mus. B. 

Graduate Division: M.A., and M.S. 
School of Religion: B.Th., and B.D. 
School of Law: LL.B. 

College of Medicine: M.D. 


College of Dentistry: D.D.S. 


College of Pharmacy: Phar. C. 
and B.S. in Pharmacy 


SPECIAL FEATURE 


The academic year in Undergraduate Colleges, the School of Music and the School of 
Syisim, is divided into quarters. Students may register for full credit at the beginning 
any quarter. 


REGISTRATION FOR THE AUTUMN QUARTER 
BEGINS OCTOBER 1, 1930 


THE SECOND SEMESTER FOR PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES BEGINS FEBRUARY 1, 1930. 


College of Liberal Arts: A.B., B.S., and 
S. in Commerce. 

College of Education: A.B. in Education, 
and B.S. in Education. 

College of Applied Science: B.S. in Art, 
B.S. in Architecture, B.S. in Building 
Construction, B.S. in Civil Engineering, 

S. in Electrical Engineering, B.S. in 
Mechanical Engineering, and B. S. in 
Home Economics. 


further information write 


For 
THE REGISTRAR, Howard University Washington, D. C. 


Knoxville College 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Rust College 


GOING TO COLLEGE? 
Come to Rust College—Beautifully 
Located. Students from 
Fourteen States 


Beautiful Situation and Healthful Location. 
Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. 
Splendid Intellectual Atmosphere. 
Noted for Honest and Thorough Work. 


Fully Accredited for 
Teachers’ Certificates by State Board _ 
Home-like Dormitory Life with Careful Supervision 
Live Athletic and Literary Interests 
COURSES: College, Academy and Music. 


Expenses Very Reasonable 


—~<>— 


Catalog and other literature sent free upon request 


Address: J. KELLY GIFFEN, President 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


College of Liberal Arts, Standard 
Normal, Home Economics, Music, 
Junior and Senior High Schools. 


Efficient Faculty. New Equipment for 
Laboratories. Enlarged Library. 
Rates Reasonable 


CLAFLIN COLLEGE 


Orangeburg, S. C. 
Founded in 1869 
Distinguished by sixty years of Outstanding 
Service 


For further information write 


President L. M. McCoy 


First Class Equipment in Laboratories, Library, Holly Springs Mississippi 


Class Rooms and Dormitories. 


Faculty of men and women of approved training 
and successful experience offer instruction in 
special fie! oo 
Standard courses offered in 
College of Liberal Arts and Selences 
Teacher Training Business 
Academy Musile 
Domestie Arts 
Next session begins September 17, 1936 
For information write 


J. B. Randolph, President 
Orangeburg, S. C. 


WONDERFUL JOBS 


IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 
For men and women 17 to 60 
Are you eligible? 

Let us Advise you. 


New York Academy of Business 
447 Lenox Avenue 
Telephone—Tillinghast 2287 


CHENEY, PA. 
THE CRISIS circulates through agents and subscribers in every one of the 
United States, in Europe, Asia and Africa, in South and Central 


America, the Hawaiian, Phillippine and West Indian Islands and elsewhere around the world. No 
voice reaches further than the advertising page of THE Crisis. 


August, 1930 





Prepare now for Service and Great Financial Rewards 
DENTAL DEPARTMENT OF MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 


To Tain You. Write for Information t UNIVERSITY 


MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE NASHVILLE, TENN. NASHVILLE 


MORE DENTISTS NEEDED FISK 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
“A. 


Hampton, Va. 
Offering courses leading to degree of Bachelor of 


| oir acakam ais Gatch ctedetadentt aie THE COLLEGE 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE THE MUSIC SCHOOL 


| Science in each of eight schools, and graduate courses an “anu aamieneees Tae Dean 
in the summer school leading to the Master’s degree. : RSITY 
Nashville, Tenn. 
THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE—Aims to develop teachers of agriculture, farm 

{ demonstration agents, and qualified rural leaders. 

t 
i 
; 


THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS—Aims to fit young men and young women for business W 
and teaching positions along a variety of specialized lines. ILEY COLLEGE 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION—Aims to train teachers for high schools, for inter- MARSHALL, TEXAS 


mediate and grammar grades, and for primary grades. 


THE SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS—Aims to train teachers of Home Economics for : 
high schools and to train efficient home-makers. : A College of Liberal Arts and 


THE LIBRARY SCHOOL—Aims to prepare for librarianships in schools, colleges, and Sciences 


branch city libraries. “Wiley College is strategically located and 

: - a is rendering a high character of public sery- 

THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Aims to meet the growing need for well-trained musicians, ice im preparation for achievement and lead- 
to serve as teachers and to co-operate in the advancement of music in church, school ership.” 

and community , “The survey committee was impressed with 

c efficiency of the organization and the con- 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL—Two terms of thirty school days each, for teachers exclusively. centrated effort being made to provide an 
Graduate work for those qualified. educational service of superior type.” 
~ “ . . . nie . “Th ini £ the facul i ” 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—Aims to train skilled builders by instruction in building | PR am ag ER eda dg gol 
methods, field management, building materials, trade practice, structural design, and sities. ; 
principles of architecture. M. W. Dogan, President. 


f THE ACADEMY— dard four- Ll 
a won Y—A standard four-year accredited high school preparing for college sie ties RII dis eee eames ei aa 
7 mend persons who have energy and the ability to 
THE TRADE SCHOOL—Four year course on the high school level in each of twelve represent us acceptably. 


trades, 


| 


For particulars write the 
George P. Phenix, Principal Hampton Institute, Va. Director of Agencies 


THE CRISIS, 
69 Fifth Avenue New York City 


The TUSKEGEE NORMAL and §% | |MORGAN COLLEGE 
—— INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE JOHN 0. SPENCER, Provides 


JOHN W. HAYWOOD, Dean 
Founded by Booker T. WASHINGTON LOCATION — College town be- 
tween North and South. 
ote s Exceptional Opportunities to Negro Youth for Thorough Education in COURSES—Semester credit system. 
tgh School and College Courses and in Agriculture, Mechanical Industries and B. A., B. S., and B. Ed. degrees. 
in Industries for Women. Advanced courses in Education. 
ae for high school teach- 


z= 


FEE DETAR MENT OF MECHANI- Teachers in omemery Schools, for RATING—Accredited by the Asso- 
a trades inclu Carpentry, Brick- on alan 7 in a. ciation of Colleges and Secondary 


Keto Mechanics, a lied Electric. and in Technical Arts. Schools for the or Seales a 
Pecetios" oo a tate Board o 
Practice snd Tailoring. YEAR COLLEGE COURSES ee Se 
sae ee the Bachelor of Science Education of arylan 
SEE ROMAN'S TRDUSTRIES igcinds are offered in Agriculture, in Home boards of education in other 
ome 


Courses nomics, and in tion. states—by the University Senate 
Clothing, Millinery, A; ied Art, + 
ing, Household Mana yement i in addition to THE JOHN A. ANDREW MEMO. of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 


Home Crafts and Ladies’ Tailoring. RIAL HOSPITAL and Nurse Training —by the Regents of the University 
School ides a Sisee-res course in of New York. 

THE AGRICULTURAL DEPART- Nurse ining which es its qreda- POLICY—Co-educational. 
MENT with 1850 acres of land offers a ates for registration in all ~~4 ern states. d. 
comprehensive four-year course in Second- FACULT Y—University traine 
ary Agriculture and a full four-year col- A SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACH- SITE—Fighty-five acres, beautiful 
lege course in Advanced Agriculture to ERS, of ten weeks, divided into two terme, scenery, athletic fields. 
train young men a women as Farm beginning Jape Ist and meeting the re y, 


Demonstration and Home Demonstration quirements of the Boards of Eitestion « of yt mr maa — Equipped and 
Agen Teachers of Agriculture and as all southern states supervised 


Soentifc Farmers. 
SUMMER SCHOOL —June 30th to 
TWO-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES are Location Unsurpassed a a 
offered in Education for the training of Information furnished upon application pa eee OPEN —Septem 
ber 20, 1930. 
REGISTRATION — Freshman Week, | Sept. 


Robert R. Moton, Principal William H. Carter, Treasurer 2th-2th. Upper classes, Sept. 25th-26th. 


INFORMATION — Address EDWARD, 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA : waivtaber poeeaeer. Morgen 
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HERE is a little boy in Roumania 
who is happy at having gotten over 
measles, croup and being King.—One 
inducement for visiting New York this 
summer will be the new Chrysler 
Building; within it will be tawdry as 
America; but without, its mad, sheer 
beauty, fingering the sky, is benedic- 
tion—The Shrinking Violet has re- 
turned from the South Pole after an 
arduous advertising campaign, only 
surpassed in our day by Lydia Pink- 
ham.—If Adolf von Harnack had died 
twenty-five years ago instead of yester- 
day, he would have gone straight to a 
Fundamentalist hell.—Disclaiming all 
puns, the treaty between Turkey and 
Greece, is a most appetizing consum- 
mation—Those who despair because 
of anarchy in China, will remember 
that China has two enemies who have 
collaborated in making that most 
wretched of modern workers, the 
coolie; and these are the rich Chinese 
merchant, working hand in hand with 
the rich foreigner. China is fighting 
both at one time. Small wonder her 
bowels burn.—Well, we have got the 
new Tariff bill and the President and 
his Cabinet all assure us that it is the 
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As the Crow Flies 
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best ever and Europe is mad and de- 
pression here is ended, and unemploy- 
ment is greatly exaggerated, and any- 
one with ears to hear, will know the 
millennium is just around the corner— 
Because neither Liberals nor Conserva- 
tives dare think or act on unemploy- 
ment, India, Egypt or Africa, the 
Labor Government in England mud- 
dles merrily on.—Somebody ought to 
be found dead of laughing at the plight 
of the Metropolitan Opera in New 
York. Having refused the finest site 
in Manhattan, with the Opera as the 
center of a whole art development, this 
site will now be developed into a Radio 
City, sixty stories high; which means 
that the Golden Horseshoe will here- 
after be surplanted in the artistic 
circles of New York by the Movie, the 
Talkie, and the Screen-grid—Over 
the dead bodies of several prominent 
and patriotic politicians, the question of 
Prohibition may soon get before the 
voters of the nation.—One of the chief 


Tue Crisis has for early pub- 
lication a study of “The Occupa- 
tional Choices of Negro High 
School Boys”, by Ralph W. Bul- 
lock; “A Sentimental Journey to 
the South”, by John Davis; “Dis- 
cipline in Negro Educational In- 
stitutions”, by W. A. Robinson; 
an illustrated article on the 
Arkansas State College for Ne- 
groes; a study of inter-collegiate 
debates during the last year, and 
several excellent pieces of fiction. 

Our October Number, ready 
September 15, will be as usual 
Children’s Number. We shall se- 
lect a few of the best pictures sent 
us. They should be sent imme- 
diately. 


ae sem enema 






rulers of the United States and head 
of Super-power, ordered the United 
States Ambassador at Berlin not to re- 
fer to the fact that electricity sells for 
fifteen times the cost. Afterward, he 
relented and let Mr. Sackett speak.— 
They are having merry hell in Cuba 
with elections abolished, no freedom of 
speech or press, and government by as- 
sassination. “The United States is not 
interested because the Sugar Trust has 
not been molested.—The murder in- 
dustry in the United States has reached 
such rivalry that the Chicago Tribune 
pays $5,000 to advertise competitive 
figures in the Times. New York, 
Chicago and Detroit head the list in 
the number of murders committed, but 
Memphis, Birmingham and Atlanta 
are the proud leaders in ratio to popu- 
lation.—Persons who by any chance 
have read, digested and understood the 
Simon report on India and who have 
any idea what it recommends, are asked 
to send their names and addresses to 
Premier Ramsay MacDonald.—West- 
ward the course of airplanes takes it 
way.—Vardaman has gone to join 
Tillman and here’s hoping they’ll both 
stand the heat! 
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New for the Advancement of Colore 


When the sub. 
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The Crisis is published monthly and copyrighted by the National As- 
sorretion 2 People at 69 Fifth Avenue, 
The N.Y. 15 cents a copy, $1.50 a vear. Foreign subscriptions $1.75. 

e date of expiration of each subscription is printed om the wrapper. 
scription is due a blue renewal blank is enclosed. The address 
@ subscriber may be changed as often as desired, but both the old and 





mew address must be given and two weeks’ notice is necessary. Manu- 
scripts and drawings relating to colored people are desired. They must 
be accompanied by return postage and while 


HE Crisis uses every care it 


assumes no responsibility for their safety in transit. Entered as second 


class matter November 2, 1910. at the post office at New York, N. Y., 
wander the act of March 8. 1879. 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY | 


FOUNDED IN 1854 | 
A fully equipped and accredited | 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences Theological Seminary 


Among its graduates have been: 
600 ian and Missionaries 
500 Teachers 
400 Physicians and Dentists 
100 Lawyers 


1000 Business Men, Farmers, and others in 
social and government service and in pro- 
fessional study. | 
Fall term opens September 16, 1930. | 
Applications for admission should be made promptly. Address: 
President, WM. HALLOCK JOHNSON, Lincoln University, Chester County, PENNSYLVANIA 


NATIONAL NEGRO HYMN 
Lift Every Voice and Sing ) [uc anon CULE Clark University 
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Words by James Weldon Johnson JOHN C. WRIGHT, President ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Music by J. Rosamond Johnson es ee oe ae B 
‘ . 2 
A SONG WITH A HEART : RSES IN JUNIOR AND SEN.- Culture for Service 
PEAS | | crm ss nom mats enon, a me 
INSPIRES YOUNG AND OLD F ings with new $215,000.00 Administratien Build- 


15 cents a copy ing with modern Chapel, Laboratories and Gymnasium, 


: tiens. BSuperi boar d Clark University offers unusual educational - 
$1.50 per dozen copies Limited eppertunities : the tunities to aspiring young men and women, el 
$12.00 the hundred copies pet Somme campuses in the South reasonable. Departments: College of Arts and Bel- 
ees for bighest grade of educatienal service. ence, Normal Training Schoel, Cellege Preparatory, 
- For Sale by For full particulars write Music and Home Economics. 
THE CRISIS The Registrar Fer information address 
69 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. BRICKS, N. C. M. S. DAVAGE, President 
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THE ATLANTA 
SCHOOL of 
% SOCIAL WORK 


Good Paying Jobs for 
TRAINED NEGROES 
in Social Work 


The Atlanta School 
of Social Work 
Gives training in every branch of techni- 
cal Social Work and in addition offers 
special preparation for the special prob- 
lems which confront social workers in 
Negro Communities. 
ee 
For Further Information Address the 
Director 
Forrester B. Washington, A.M. 
239 Auburn Avenue Northeast 

Atlanta, Georgia 












Fraternal Hospital School 


three years’ course to High School Grad- 
= General Nursing to young women, be- 





bed Hospital. 
Apply to Supt. 
42 Dersey St., MONTGOMERY, ALA. 





training, auto mechanics. 


EXPENSES MODERATE 
JUDSON S. HILL, D.D., President 


LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 
SALISBURY, NORTH CAROLINA 


AN “A” CLASS COLLEGE 


PRESENTS STRONG FACULTY 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 
Offers the Following Courses: 


THEOLOGICAL HicH ScHOoL 
LispzeraL ARTs AND SCIENCES 
Domestic Arts AND SCIENCES 

Music 


4 School of Liberal Training with Distinct 
Religious Atmosphere. All Athletics 


Next Session September 18 


For Information Address 
od ° it 


‘SHAW UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1865 
Devoted exclusively to College 
and Theological work. 
“A” class college having a prestige in Ne- 
@ro edueation. Given graduate standing b 
tniversities of the N . i 
sehool, increasing 2... . ith ‘no high 


college standards and th otion of eol- 
lege spirit in scholarship [ol on 


i Depites given: A.B., B.S., Th.B. nad BS. 


Special attention is given to the training 
af teachers, Terms moderate. Send for 


TTY, RALEIGH, 
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Florida Normal and 


Collegiate Institute 


8T. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 
(The Ancient City of Sunshine Lend) 





Junior Hicu 
Szniozr Hicn 
TEACHER TRAINING 
Junror Cottece Coursss 
Pag-MEpIcAL AND VOCATIONAL CounsEg 





For further information address 
NATHAN W. COLLIER, Pres. 








VIRGINIA UNION 
UNIVERSITY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Standard College Courses. 
Coordinated Women’s College with 
a Splendid New Dormitory. 
Unexcelled Divinity School. 


Graduates Are Equipped to Enter 
Upon a Definite Profession or to 
Continue in Advanced Study. 


For further information 
address THE PRESIDENT 





MORRISTOWN NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 


"A School ef Character” 


Ce-Edueational. Fully accredited High School, Normal and College. Strong Faculty. Modera 
dormitories, Administration Building and new gymnasium. Lar 


athietic field. 


domestic arts, vocal, violin and instrumental music. Teasher 
training, state certificates and placement bureau. 


IDEALLY LOCATED 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
Morristown, Tennessee 





WANTED EVERYWHERE 


@eed Aute Mechanics, Biackemiths, Oarpeaters, 
Cooks, Seam Typlets, Stenegraphers, 


Downingtown Industrial 
and Agricultural School 


DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 

(Usder the Supervision of the Penusyl- 
venis Department of Publie Instruction.) 
SPECIALIZES 

tuaining 


ia geed workers and goed citizens and 
eMfers te beys and girls ever thirteen yoars of age 


Healthy Glimate Outside of 0 

Faes a College-trained Tecekere 
Junter and Senter H Scheel Courses 
Properly Supervised A’ and Seelal 


For further infermation write 
J. H. N. WARING, JR. Principal 





JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


(Fermerly Biddle University) 


An “A” Class College for men only. 
A Standard Theological Seminary. 
Faculty composed of men representing 
some of the best colleges and univer- 
sities of the country. Ideal location. 
Seventy-five acres of land. Twenty- 
two buildings. First class equipment. 
Large endowment. 


H. L. McCROREY, President 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
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HENRY A. HUNT 
Sixteenth Spingarn Medalist 
Fort Valley, Ga. 
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Crisis 


“This is the porcelain clay of 
humankind’ —Dryden. 


*AUSE of Henry Hunt, prin- 
pre of the Fort Valley High 
and Industrial School, Fort Valley, 
Georgia, the gleam of civilization has 
caught another spark in the dark hint- 
erlands of the Black Belt of Georgia. 
Born in the year 1866, on “Hunt 
Hill” in Hancock County, Georgia, 
one of a family of eight,—4 boys and 
4 girls—he attended the public schools 
of Sparta, until at 16 he entered At- 
lanta University. In order to carry 
on his education, he worked as a jour- 
neyman carpenter during the summers, 
building school-houses in Alabama. 
While at the famous University, he 
lit his torch at the white flame of the 
devotion of Asa Ware and those first 
missionary teachers from the North 
who gave so unstintingly of them- 
selves for the education of Negro 
youth. 

Inspired by their slogan,—‘‘to find 
a way or make one’—when he grad- 
uated from the University, he went to 
work in North Carolina at Johnson 
C. Smith University, then known as 
Biddle. His work there among the 
boys and young men for thirteen and 
a half years, early established his rep- 
utation for honesty, truthfulness and 
industry. While in North Carolina he 
married Florence S. Johnson, sister of 
E. A. Johnson, former Assemblyman 
of New York. This partnership of 
two devoted people of ideals and 
energy, now perpetuated in three chil- 
dren and four grand-children, was to 
conquer the seemingly insurmount- 
able obstacles of pioneers and achieve 
the crown of success and national 
recognition. Hand in hand, - they 
worked at Biddle; there Mr. Hunt or- 
ganized the first Farmers’ Conference 
held in the state of North Carolina; 
again hand in hand, in answer to the 
urgings of George Foster Peabody, 
Wallace Buttrick and Mrs. Warren 
Logan, they came to Fort Valley 26 
years ago. 

They descended into a barren wild- 
emess; as principal, Mr. Hunt in- 
herited one building already established 
by John W. Davison, a schoolmate at 
Atlanta University; he inherited a 
treeless, " grassless, pebble - infected 
stretch of land for a campus; un- 
friendly and suspicious whites; ignor- 
ant, sodden, disinterested blacks. Si- 
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Henry A. Hunt, Sixteenth Spingarn 


Medalist 


By FRANK HORNE 


The Spingarn Medalists 

. Ernest E. Just, Biologist, 1915 

. Charles Young, Soldier, 1915 

. Harry T. Burleigh, Composer, 
1917 

. William S. Braithwaite, Poet, 
1918 

. Archibald H. Grimké, States- 
man, 1919 

. W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, 
Pan-African, 1920 

. Charles §. Gilpin, 
1921 

. Mary B. Talbert, 
W orker, 1922 


Actor, 


Social 


. George W. Carver, Chemist, 
1923 


. Roland Hayes, Singer, 1924 


. James Weldon 
Author, 1925 

. Carter G. Woodson, Histor- 
ian, 1926 

. Anthony Overton, 
Man, 1927 

. Charles W. Chesnutt, Author, 
1928 

. Mordecai W. Johnson, Edu- 
cator, 1929 

. Henry A. Hunt, 
1930 


Johnson, 


Business 


Educator, 


lently, heroically, devotedly, he went 
to work; a quarter century has rolled 
by. Fort Valley has become one of 
the best cultural and industrial schools 
of Georgia, with a beautiful, tree- 
shaded campus, 12 modern brick build- 
ings, 91 acres of land, a plant worth 
$450,000, a student body of 700, 45 
teachers and workers, a friendly, re- 
spectful community of whites, an up- 
right, self-respecting, voting commun- 
ity of blacks. 

Not only has his influence spread 
through the many graduates who bear 
indelibly the impress of his school and 
his character—the stamp of culture, of 
accuracy, of thoroughness, of gen- 
uineness—but also by means of the 
extension workers who have made Fort 
Valley a true community school. 
Starting with the assistance of James 
H. Torbert, soon lost in a runaway 
accident, Mr. Hunt instituted farm 
and home demonstration agents, com- 
munity nurse and Jeanes County 
school supervisor. His farmers’ con- 
ferences preached better homes, better 
food, better farming, better schools,— 






oe ” “ce 
own your home’ — “own 


your 
farm”; the school nurse carried the 
light of health into the countryside; 
community classes were organized in 
chicken and hog raising, home nurs- 
ing and hygiene, cooking, canning and 
preserving foods, gardening, market- 


ing and citizenship. The school has 
become the-hub of a gigantic wheel, 
radiating its influence into a vast com- 
munity of 300,000 Negroes. 

Mr. Hunt has stood up so bravely 
and continuously for justice that not 
only has he gained the respect and the 
good will of the entire community, 
black and white, but Negroes, at first 
afraid to register, have gained with 
their organized votes a complete 9 
room training school building and 
effected the administrative division of 
Peach and Houston counties. 

Henry Hunt, as founder of the 
Georgia Teachers and Educational 
Association, has organized teachers, 
professional men, preachers, business 
men, to send delegates to the state, 
county and city boards, continually 
asking for better school conditions; he 
has made the Negro in Georgia arti- 
culate in his demands for education. 

There have been institutions that 
have been built at the terrible expense 
of racial, “hat in hand’, humiliation 
and sycophancy; but Henry Hunt, 
upright, fearless, straight-forward, has 
built his institution upon the bed-rock 
of his life—a clear-eyed self-respect, 
and unbounded devotion to the prin- 
ciples of truth and justice. He has 
had at Fort Valley three objectives— 
the building of a school plant with ade- 
quate buildings, equipment and work- 
ing force; a course of study to meet 
the needs of the community; and the 
assurance of the continued existence of 
the school. 

He is an active member of the N. 
A. A. C. P.; was a member of the 
Pan-African Congress, 1919; and has 
been twice delegate to the Republican 
National Convention. As his name 
joins the nationally acclaimed, we pay 
tribute to the quiet, heroic, self-effac- 
ing service of 25 years of a noble life, 
devoted to a burning desire for Ne- 
groes to get an education, advancing 
the vanguard of civilization on a front 
where the resistance has been most 
bitter, the battle most fierce, and the 
victory most glorious! Henry A. 
Hunt, 16th Spingarn Medalist, 


Civilizer of a Race! 
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The Year 





Mason A. Hawkins, Ph. D. 
Pennsylvania 


1. Negro Students and Graduates 


Figures collected by THE CRISIS 
supplemented by estimates indicate a 
total enrollment of about 19,000 Ne- 
groes in American colleges during the 
past year and 2,071 graduates with 
the Bachelor’s degree, as compared 
with our estimate of 19,253 students 
and 2,160 graduates last year. Of 
those making direct returns, we have 
a record of 18,529 Negroes enrolled; 
1,706 receiving the Bachelor’s degree, 
and 289 with Professional degrees, and 
76 with the higher degrees of A.M., 
Ph.D., etc. 


These figures are incomplete. The 
total Negro enrollment at a few 
Northern institutions, like Columbia 


and the College of the City of New 
York, is an estimate. No returns have 
been received from Wilberforce, Mor- 
ris Brown, Clark, Ga., and a number 
of Junior Colleges. 

In thirty-two other Northern col- 
leges some of them well-known like 
Beloit, Bryn Mawr, Mt. Holyoke and 
Smith, and other smaller Western in- 
stitutions, there are forty-three Negro 
students reported as enrolled and 
twelve graduates. In addition to this 
there are without doubt at least fifty 
other Negro students widely scattered 
in Northern institutions with which 
we have not communicated. 

We estimate that the omissions 
added to the figures above would 
amount to possibly 750 students. 


2. The Attitude of White Colleges 
Toward Negro Students 


Most of the institutions reporting 
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Name Total 
A. and T. College, N. C. 287 
Akron, Ohio kee 10 
Alcorn ‘ . 210 
Amherst, Mass. aie 7 
Arkansas State, Ark.. 117 
Atlanta, Ga........ 190 
Barnard, N. Y 2 
Benedict, S. C 124 
Boston, Mass......... 32 
Bradley Poly., Ill 7 
mutier, Ind . ..00...00 62 
U. of Calif. (Los An- 

geles) Berk trip 30 
U. of Calif. (Berkeley) 21 
Carnegie Inst., Pa..... 6 
U. of Cincinnati, Ohio 125 
OS OS are -— 
Clark, Ga. .. 200 
Colgate, N. Y 3 
Columbia, N. Y 279 
Colorado, Colorado. 5 
U. of Colo., Colorado 13 
Cornell. N. Y. ne 18 
U. of Chicago, Ti... 75 
Dartmouth, N. H 4 
U. of Denver. 12 
C. of C., Detroit.. 63 
De Pauw, Ind.. 2 
Dickinson, Pa......... 1 
Drake, Iowa 9 
Drew, N. J 10 
3 ee 552 
Fordham (School of 

SNR SENG. Me viene cane 14 
Geneva, Pa..... 7 
Hamilton, N. Y...... 2 
Hampton Inst., Va 650 
Harvard, Mass 12 
Hillsdale, Mich 4 
Hiram, QOhio....... 3 
Howard, D. C..... 1999 
Hunter, N. Y..... 77 
S. Huston, Tex... 379 
St. Ignatius, Calif 3 
U. of —we, Iowa 84 
U. of Ill, pai 
U. of oie. Ind... 66 

J. of Kansas, Kans.. 151 
Ky. State Ind. College, 

Ky. 200 
Knoxville, oS 261 
Lane, Tenn 216 
Langston, Okl. 331 
Lamoum, BS... <csccves 365 
Livingstone, N. i 189 
Mass. Inst. Tech., ay 5 
Meharry Medical, Tenn. 
Miami, Ohio......... 11 
U. of Mich., Mich 67 
U. of Minn. Minn.. 48 
U. of Montana, Mont 2 
Morehouse, Ga......... 508 
Morgan, Md......... 474 
U. of Nebr., Nebr 30 
New Orleans, La 433 
Col. of City of N. Y. 40 
N. Y. Univ., N. Y 275 
N:. C. Shate,<.00.. 218 
Northeastern, Mass 
Northwestern, III 49 
Oberlin, Ohio .. 54 
Ohio State, Ohio ; a 
Ohio Wesleyan, Ohio 5 
U. of Omaha, Nebr 6 
U. of Oregon, Ore 4 
Pee NER... cea neo 85 
U. of Pa., Pa 58 
ee 4 
Prairie View, Texas 1104 
Tee. TOG. xe .:cwe 20 
Radcliffe, Mass..... 6 
UNE BRS Ms ae dns 7 
St. Thomas, Minn..... 3 
Shaw, N. C we: 319 
Simmons, Mass. smecee 6 
Johnson C. Smith, N.C. 319 
Southern Univ., La. 501 
Southern Calif., Calif. . 21 
Spelman, Ga .... 204 
State Teachers, Ala .. 404 
State A. and M. S.C 1006 
Straight, La..... su’ “ae 
Talladega, Ala 316 
Toledo a bioiekG Aeon 27 
Tenn. A. and I., State 
Tougaloo, Miss ea 73 
Tufts, Mass 
Tuskegee, Ala. 403 
Upsala, N. J.. 4 
SE. calaseec ess cxacene 7 
WORMS. oie sies 2 
Union, Va .... shoe 540 
Va. State, Va....... .. 748 
Washburn, Kans 35 
Wellesley, Mass 3 
West Va. State, W. Va. 575 
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Grad- 
uates Pro. 
oo B.; fes- 
Name Total B.S. sional Others 
Western Reserve, O... 131 3 
Meee, “SUM: cisc.csene Tee 61 
Williams, Mass....... 4 
U. of Wisconsin........ 14 l 
Wilberforce .. nA -- 500 20 
Wittenburg, Ohio..... 8 1 
Yale, Conn 5% bak 14 1 2 1 
Inter National Y. M. 
ote PY erreeee 14 2 


= Se 


deny having any restrictions on Negro 
students although it is known that jn 
some cases they do. 

Some are noncommittal: the Illinois 
Wesleyan University, Bloomington, 
Illinois, says that “few Negroes ap- 
ply. We therefore have had no rea- 
son to limit the number.” 

Others, like Dickinson College, 
Pennsylvania, will receive colored stu- 
dents but will not allow them to live 
in the dormitories. Skidmore College 
will receive them as “day students. 
This stipulation being made as much 
for their own comfort as for any other 
reason.” One wonders, naturally, 
why it is more comfortable for col- 
ored students to live in town than for 
white students? 

Bryn Mawr refuses to admit Ne- 
groes to the dormitories and says: 

“Present Negro student is only un- 
dergraduate student of her race who 
has ever qualified for admission, al- 
though we have in the past had Negro 
students in the graduate school. One 
Negro candidate expects to qualify for 
admission next autumn as a fresh- 
man.” 

Most of the Catholic schools are 








Rufus E. Clement, Ph. D. 
Northwestern 
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Pennsylvania 


noncommittal. They simply say that 
they have “no colored students.” The 
Xavier College of Cincinnati says 
“We have no set policy.’ Boston 
College and Holy Cross in Massa- 
chusetts have no Negro students. But 
Holy Cross declares that it “does not 
discriminate” against them, 

Vassar College is noncommittal and 
to the direct question as to whether 
they would admit Negro students, the 
President replies: “I refer you to the 
statement in the Vassar College cata- 
logue. No rules, other than those 
there stated, govern the admission of 
students.” 

Union College, New York, says 
“that no restrictions have been placed 
because no Negro students have ap- 
plied. *I do not know what action our 
Admission Committee would take in 
the event Negro students applied in 
large numbers.” 

John Hopkins University writes: 
“The laws of Maryland prohibit the 
admission of Negro students to white 
institutions’. Is John Hopkins a 
“white” institution ? 

Occidental Institute writes: ““We 
do not encourage Negro students be- 
cause in a small college there are rea- 
sonably so few that they do not find 
it congenial and it usually means un- 
happiness for them”. 

Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania, 
will make no statement other than to 
say “We have no Negro students.” 

The President of Princeton Uni- 
versity writes as follows: 

“We had one graduate student who 


received the M. A. degree in 1904. 





H. L. Green, A. M. 


Columbia 
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C. R. Eason, M. S. 
Rutgers 


M. A. E. Martin, A. M. E. 
Columbia 


We have no settled policy not to re- 
ceive Negro students in Princeton 
University, in the Graduate School, or 
in our undergraduate department. 
During the last few years six Negro 
students have applied for our under- 
graduate department but failed to 
qualify. Their studies were not the 
nature of the curriculum here so that 
there was no possibility of their main- 
taining themselves for entrance. ‘The 
Director of Admissions informs me 
that the men applying and considered 
by the committee were men who were 
vocationally trained and there was no 
opportunity for them to continue their 
studies along these lines.” 

Barnard College writes: ‘I may 
say that any student who is properly 
prepared, and who meets our entrance 
requirements, is eligible for entrance. 
We do not, however, take all such 
students, inasmuch as we have the 
selective system, and choose the candi- 
dates for entrance in order of merit.” 

The Municipal University of Day- 
ton has this illuminating explanation: 

“We do not admit Negroes into our 
day classes because of the considerable 
number of students we have from 
Southern States. However, they are 
admitted into the Law Classes and the 
Evening College Classes which are al- 
most wholly composed of Dayton peo- 
ple.” 

The situation in the University of 
Cincinnati is thus described: 


The colleges of Engineering and Medi- 
cine are closed to Negroes. The reason 
offered for Engineering is that since the 
co-operative system is used there would 


O. Baranco, M. A. 
Columbia 


R. Jones, A. M. 
Middlebury 


W. L. Long, M. A. 
Columbia 


]. B. Browning, A. M. 
Michigan 


be no work for the Negroes during their 
working period, and that there is no 
opening for Negro engineers anyway. 
This reason was given by Dean Schnei- 
der, now President of the University, 
in 1929. Since the General Hospital of 
this City does not admit Negro internes 
the College of Medicine has adopted the 
same policy. The other Colleges have 
no rulings regulating the registration of 
Negroes apart from those regulating all 
students. However, discrimination is 
shown the Negro women in the depart- 
ment of Physical Culture. They may 
not enter classes of natural dancing or 
swimming unless. special segregated 
classes are arranged after hours. Despite 
the ruling requiring two years physical 
training qualification for graduation, 
Negro girls need not take it unless they 
desire to, and they are encouraged 
not to. 


Butler University, Indiana, says: 

“There is no limit to the colored 
students admitted in the College of 
Religion, but in the College of Liberal 
Arts and ‘Sciences, just 10 new colored 
students are admitted each year.” 

James B. Browning, Rosenwald 
Fellow at the University of Chicago, 
writes us: 

While colored men can live in the 
dormitories at the University of Chi- 
cago, colored women are denied the priv- 
ilege and can only find accommodations 
from ten to fifty blocks from the 
campus. 

Socially the Negro student is treated 
courteously but with indifference. They 
are not invited usually to dances and so- 
cials. Few white men, not to mention 
white girls, like to walk with a Negro 
student on the street lest they lose cast. 
The Southern-born professors on the 





J. H. Daves, M. A. 
Buffalo 
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Chicago Oberlin 
whole treat Negroes fairly in their 
classes. The tendency is for the Negro 


students to associate with themselves, 
and the larger number there are grouped 
together, the more the prejudice of the 
whites against them is manifest. 

A good many colored students have 
received the Varsity “C” in track sports 
and minor sports. This year, there was 
a Negro on the Freshman _ basketball 
team and others in football and tennis. 
The colored girls have made a good 
showing in inter-mural sports. 

The Inter-Racial Council Bulletin 
of the Ohio State University has a 
very interesting article on the relation 
of Negroes toward the student group. 

In athletics both football and track 
have had outstanding members from the 
Negro group. Some of the colored stu- 
dents have felt that representation on 
the basketball and baseball teams is 
more difficult. We were unable to ob- 
tain facts to prove or disprove this as- 
sertion. 

Little prejudice is manifested on the 
part of the instructors toward the Ne- 
groes. Some feel that exceptions to this 
are found in both the Engineering and 
Medical schools. 

The Negro students have made no ef- 
fort to enter into the social life of the 
white students. Theoretically, they are 
welcome at all student parties—Open 
House, etc., at Pomerene Hall. But it 
just isn’t being done. 

Some of the clubs are open to Ne- 
groes and some are not. Departmental 
groups are open to all races, as are all 
religious organizations, which differen- 
tiate, if at all, according to sect. Since 
there is no restriction as to race it is 
hard to obtain accurate figures as to 
the number of different races included 
in these groups. Some honoraries, such 
as Pi Lambda Theta, are closed to Ne- 


S. B. Brookes, M. A. 
Michigan 
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M. H. Watkins, M. A. T. N. Baker, Jr., M. A. 


W. B. Player, A. M. 
Oberlin 






E. F. S. Davies, A. M. 
Yale 


groes, while Phi 
them. 

The same is true of the official stu- 
dent organizations. The Scarlet Mask, 
we are told, is closed to both Negroes 
and Jews. Negroes do not have a rep- 
resentative in the Interfraternity Coun- 
cil because they fail to qualify. They 
would become members of the Student 
Senate as soon as they are made presi- 
dent of any of the student organizations. 
No Negroes are presidents. ‘They have 
no membership in the Women’s Stu- 
dent Government Association because 
they decline to be governed by the re- 
strictions under which the white stu- 
dents live. There are only two Negroes 
active in Y. M. C. A. and seven Negro 
girls active in Y. W. C. A. The Wo- 
men’s Glee Club has a Negro in it. At 
least one Negro man who made Choral 
Society did not get a place with the 
Men’s Glee Club. However, member- 
ship in the Society does not guarantee 
Glee Club membership. 


Nearly all of the colored students live 
several miles from the University and 
have to travel by street car. Since they 
cannot go to their rooms _ between 
classes, they flock in large numbers to 
Pomerene Hall, the Library and Ohio 
Union. Some white students have com- 
plained of this but the reason is ob- 
vious. No dormitories are open to the 
girls on the campus nor to the men in 
the community. Both of the campus 
cafeterias are open to all, but the res- 
taurants in the community off campus 
are closed to Negroes. State Theater 
does not admit Negroes to its shows. 


Beta Kappa admits 


On the other hand the large state 
universities hasten to disclaim all dis- 
crimination; the large private univer- 
sities are silent, while many smaller 
colleges are gracious. ‘Any who are 
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prepared may be admitted” numbers 
of them say, and Hamilton even adds, 
kindly “Our colored undergraduates 
have regularly made themselves wel- 
come!” 

And in the face of it all—welcome 
or unwelcome, wanted or treated with 
disgraceful discrimination, the Negro 
students apply, enter, and win their 
way through. 


3. Honors in Northern Universities 


Rufus Thompson of Akron College, 
won second place in the Senior Ash- 
ton Contest, with a prize of $20. 

At Amherst College, one of the five 
best Fellowships for Post-Graduate 
study has been given J. C. Chambers. 
. The two colored students at Bar- 
nard College have made good records. 

Edward P. Sims of Boston Univer- 
sity has won the Studley Scholarship 
for graduate study. Alta W. Jones 
has won several awards in athletic 
events, 

Velma Bell at Beloit College has 
been elected to the Phi Beta Kappa. 

At the Bradley Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Illinois, Miss Kathryne Anthony, 
Miss Roberta McLemore, and Mr. 
Ernest J. Hooper graduated with 
credit. 

At Bryn Mawr, the only colored 
student holds the James Rhoads Jun- 
ior Scholarship and ranked seventh in 
a class of 71. 

At the University of California at 
Los Angeles, Bernard S. Jefferson has 
been elected to the Phi Beta Kappa, 
ranking among the first seven in a 
Junior class of 1,200. He has had a 
scholarship for three years and has par- 
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H. T. Myers, B. D. 
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ticipated in 15 varsity debates. : 

At Colgate University, John Enoch 
was captain of the baseball team. _ 

At Colorado College, Kelley Dol- 
phus Stroud has made an extremely 
good record. He isa Junior and holds 
a Perkins scholarship for ranking his 
class during the first two years of the 
college course. 

At the University of Colorado, 
poems written by Lucien Henegan, 
have gained some distinction. 

At Dartmouth College, William O. 
Harris was elected to the Phi Beta 
Kappa in his Junior year. He enters 
the Dartmouth Medical School. 

One colored girl is doing ‘‘very 
good work” at Geneva College, Penn- 
sylvania. 

At the University of Illinois, Mar- 
garet E. Clem, Lucien A. Green, 
Fitzroy E. Younge, have attained high 
scholarship. 

Richard Moody, who died during 
the year at Marquette University, was 
a very good student and a track star. 

Mrs, Stella B. Brooks, who at- 
tained her Master of Arts degree in 
English in the University of Michi- 
gan, was among the first six students 
in a group of fifty. 

At Oberlin College, James B. 
Barnes, Jr., is captain of the track 
team and the outstanding track man. 

The work of Rufus E. Clement at 
Northwestern University, who re- 
ceived his Ph.D. in History, was re- 
ported as “unusually fine.” 

Phillip A. Edwards, who received 
his B.S. in Accounting at New York 
University, and David W. Myers, 
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B.S. in Civil Engineering, are both 
well-known athletes. 

At Ohio State University, Miss 
Sara Martin and Harry Green made 
the Phi Eta Sigma, a national honor 
society, where the average must be the 
mark A. 

Among the athletes at Ohio State 
University, were William M. Bell, 
Wilbur Bruce, Berman Lewis, Myron 
Moorehead, William Butler, and Gil- 
ford Hoiston in track. James Row- 
land won the individual inter-mural 
contest and received a trophy. Ells- 
worth G. Harris was President of the 
Inter-Racial Council. C. E. Dickin- 
son, Jr., youngest member in his class, 
graduates in landscape architecture, 
and was President of the Downing 
Group and member of the Columbus 
Literary Club. He was advised 
against taking this course but per- 
sisted. He goes to Tuskegee to as- 
sist Professor Carver. 

At the University of Oregon, Rob- 
ert S. Robinson and Charles Williams, 
were on the football team and J. Hu- 
bert Allen on the track team. 

Two of the colored students at 
Purdue University are on the list of 
distinguished students. 

Edward H. Lawson, of the Fresh- 
man class at Rutgers University, re- 
ceived a medal for the best record in 
military science. 

Charles R. Eason, who received his 
Masters Degree at Rutgers was elected 
to the Sigma Xi, the honorary scien- 
tific society. He will teach at Shaw. 

Harriet Pickens at Smith College 
has been star of the basketball team; 
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is a “Blazer”, the highest honor for 
athletic major sports, and received the 
‘‘S” pin, the highest honor for all- 
around merit. Only six pins are given 
among 2,000 college students. She 
graduated “cum laude.” 

Garland Kyle is doing outstanding 
work in mathematics. at the University 
of the City of Toledo. 

At Upsala College, New Jersey, 
James Curtis won a cup for excellence 
in scholarship and athletics. 

At Williams College, Rupert A. 
Lloyd ranked his class and was vale- 
dictorian with “magna cum laude.” 
Clinton E. Knox and Arthur C, Lo- 
gan graduate “cum laude.” All three 
of them were elected to the Phi Beta 
Kappa. Knox was awarded the Clark 
Prize scholarship for graduate ‘study. 

At the University of Wisconsin, 
William Exum, was one of the best 
track men. George ‘J. Fleming won 
the Frankenburger Prize, which en- 
titled him to represent Wisconsin in 
the Northern Oratorical Contest. He 
is editorial writer on the University 
paper. 

At the University of Chicago six 
undergraduates have won scholarships 
and six graduates are holders of Fel- 
lowships from the University and 
from outside organizations. Mrs. 
McKinney Watkins has been elected 
to the Phi Beta Kappa. 

Lewis B. White was elected to the 
Phi Beta Kappa at the University of 
lowa. It has been thirty years since 
a Negro received his key at this insti- 
tution. 

William Henry Dean, Jr., of Pitts- 
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burgh, Pa., made a remarkable record 
at Bowdoin College. He took his de- 
gree Summa cum Laude with high 
honors in Economics, and was student 
assistant in Sociology. In his Junior 
year, he was elected to the Phi Beta 
Kappa, and in his Senior year to the 
Honorary Senior Society. For four 
years he was a member of the college 
orchestra and he won 6 prizes during 
his college course, the last being for 
the best written Commencement part. 
He led his class of 124 in scholarship. 
He has been appointed University 
Scholar by Harvard University for 
graduate work in Economics next year. 

Charles H. Matthews, of Los An- 
geles, California, graduated from the 
Los Angeles High School in 1923 at 
the age of 16. In the fall of that year 
he entered the University of California 
at Los Angeles: and during his fresh- 
man year was a member of both the 
track and baseball teams and a wearer 
of his class numerals. In the summer 
of 1924, he was sent from the Univer- 
sity to the R.O.T.C. camp at Camp 
Lewis, Washington where he attained 
the rank of top sergeant. In the fall 
of 1924, he entered the University of 
California at Berkeley, and as an un- 
dergraduate, was a member of the var- 
sity track team for three years, wearer 
of the “Big C” athletic award and a 
member of the “Big C” Society, an 
honorary athletic organization. After 
receiving his Bachelor of Arts degree 
in 1927, Mr. Matthews entered the 
School of Jurisprudence of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. Dur- 
ing his three years in the graduate 
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school, he ranked among the highest 
in his class, having been elected an as- 
sociate editor of the California Law 
Review and having been one of seven 
out of a class of forty-seven to receive 
the degree of Juris Doctor last month. 
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Mrs. Catherine Geeder graduated 
“magna cum laude” from the Munici- 
pal University of Wichita, Kansas, 
where she is a teacher in the public 
schools. She is a former student of 


Fisk. 





Arter, A. B. "A, M. Allen, A. B. C. 
Tuskegee W. Va. State 


E V. Ross, A. B. 
Atlanta 





M. Hairston, A. B, 


Mason Albert Hawkins received the 
degree of Ph.D. from the University 
of Pennsylvania in June, majoring jn 
secondary education and_ educational 
administration. Dr. Hawkins was 
educated in the public schools of Balti- 
more and received his degree of A. B. 
from Harvard in 1901 and A. M. 
from Columbia in 1910. He is Prin. 
cipal of the Douglass High School, 

Albert S. Beckham received the de- 
gree of Ph.D. from New York Uni- 
versity. He was educated at Lincoln 
University and Ohio State. He is a 
staff member at the Institute for 
Juvenile Research. 

Miss Willy I. Raynes graduated 
from Indiana University and was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa. She is the 
first colored girl to be elected to this 
fraternity in the history of Indiana. 
Her average for the entire four years 
was 92%. 

Henry T. Myers is the first colored 
graduate of Newton Theological In- 
stitute for twenty-two years. The 
school is for graduates and maintains 


a high standard. Myers has been 
prominent in athletics and _ public 
speaking. 


Vera M. Clement has been granted 
a graduate scholarship at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, ‘She is a graduate 
of Prairie View State College. 

At the University of Colorado 
Mary A. Ward has been initiated into 
the Alpha Zeta Pi honorary romance 
language fraternity. 

H. W. Roberts recently won one of 
two prizes offered in a public speak- 
ing contest of the Junior class of Yale 
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Divinity School. 


W. I. Raines, A. B. 


Akintunde B. Dipeolu received his 
A. M. from the University of Chicago 


lat March and his 
cago Seminary in Ju 
in Lagos, Nigeria, 


B. D. from Chi- 
ne. He was born 
West Africa and 


educated there and at Fourah Bay Col- 
lege, Sierra Leone. He came to Amer- 
ica in 1923 and took his A.B. at 


Talledega. 
the Degree of Ph.D. 


He has begun work for 


and will then re- 


turn to Africa to teach. 


4. The Year in 


Negro Colleges 


The financial condition of Negro 


colleges is indicated 


by this table: 


Name Endowment Plant Income 
Ac tee Bae eC. 26 oscic 1,030,000 182,000 
Arkansas State....... 600,000 140,000 
Allen, South Carolina.. 323,392 322,382 82,617 
Benedict .......... 140,000 500,000 


Hampton 


.. 9,476,270 2,521,779 601,371 


Howard 843,406 2,635,896 588,903 
Knoxville 636,469 560,380 60,787 
Lane Seana tekken 31,500 324,750 45,750 
eS Seer 1,029,065 516,073 123,500 
Lincoln, Mo. he 794,500 556,500 
Livingstone «e..eee 546,500 465,000 38,500 
Morehouse 321,000 590,306 109,383 
Morgan 68,000 1,000,050 273,000 
New Orleans 101,300 602,300 58,148 
Paine Gai cdis 7eas 1,203. 400,000 83,050 
Premie View.........- 2,013,100 635,725 
Shaw | Re 355,000 605,000 102,883 
Johnson C. Smith.. 1,861,892 1,000,000 

NEO 895,000 187,500 
A. and M. Col., S. C 192,351 
Straight ; pai 875,666 94,946 
Talladega .. 300,000 1,500,000 205,785 
Tougaloo ire 47,488 450,000 

Tuskegee seceesccee see 7,772,108 2,143,606 552,694 
Va Union seseeee 600,000 700,000 130,000 
W. Va. State.... 1,220,000 144,250 
W iley ar A 15,000 400,000 99,650 
Fisk) oee.scee cesses. 1,201,531 608,813 251,057 
Va. State 173,000 1,220,637 611,951 


The ranking students in Negro col- 


leges are as follows: 


A. and T. College, 
Greensboro, N. Car 
Arkansas State 
College 

Atlanta University 
Atlanta University 


Lincoln 
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C. T. Holloway, A. B. 


Maceo E. Patterson 


James H. Means 
Evelyn B. Ross 
Virginia F. Toles 





R. A. Lloyd, A. B. H. 
Williams 


W. J. Trent, Jr., A. B. 








Pickens, A. B. F. L. Rousseve, A. B. Mrs. Geeder, A. B. 
Sinith Mass. Technology Wichita 
Benedict College John F. Potts event has been the resignation last 


Fisk University 

Hampton Institute 

Howard University 

Howard University 

Kentucky State 
Industrial 

Lane College 


Lincoln Univ. Pa. 


Lincoln Univ., Mo. 
Livingstone College 


Meharry Medical 
School 

Meharry Dental 
School 


Morehouse College 
Morgan College 
New Orleans Uni. 
Prairie View College 
Johnson C. Smith 
University 
Southern University 
Spelman College 
State A. and M. Col- 
lege, So. Car. 
Straight College 
Talladega College 
Tenn. A. and T. State 
Tougaloo College 
Tuskegee 
Va. Union University 
Va. State College 
W. Va. State College 
Wiley College 


The notable events of the college 
year are as follows: 


Roosevelt C. Browder 
Amanda E. Peele 
John F. Price 
Stanton L. Wormley 


Andrew Miller 

Charlotte P. Thomp- 
son 

Charles T. Hollaway, 
Jt. 

Violet H. King 

William J. Trent 


J. A. Winters 


J. A. Hall 

Orestes B. Baker 
Evelyn S. Fax 
Maxine L. Marcell 
Mrs. Onnie L. Colter 


Legrand Summersette 
Breline A. Lamothe 
Catherine L. Burris 


Sidney R. Williams 
Richard W. English 
Charles H. Nicholas 
Dorothy V. Leavelle 
Jonathon H. Brooks 
Alfretta Allen 
Emma G. Wesley 
Susie A. Shepperson 
Cora M. Hairston 
Vivienne Hood 


A. and T. College, North Carolina 


Recognized by the American Medi- 
Erection of a new 
Administration Building to cost $150,- 


cal Association. 


000. 


Arkansas State College 


New plant dedicated and President 


inaugurated. 


Atlanta University 


Is discontinuing the Undergraduate 
Department and is to become a Grad- 


uate School. 


Hampton Institute 


During the current year for the first 
time students have been required to 
The most significant 


pay tuition fees. 


Livingstone 


R. Jones, A. B. 
Shaw 


S. R. Williams, A. B. 


So. Car. State 


year of Dr. James E. Gregg as Prin- 
cipal and the election of Dr. George 
P. Phenix as President. 
Howard University 

The United States Government has 
appropriated $1,249,000 for Howard 
University during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1931. This includes 
$350,000 for salaries, $160,000 for 
general expense, and $739,000 towards 
the construction of four new build- 
ings. Also, there is $424,000 for 
Freedman’s Hospital. 

Knoxville College 

During the last year the school has 
been recognized as an A. Class col- 
lege by the American Medical Associa- 
tion and the Arbuckle Estate has 
given $150,000 for endowment. 

Lane College 

The College has been given a Class 
I. rating by the American Medical 
Association. 

Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 

Lincoln has celebrated its 75th An- 
niversary this past June, and the com- 
pletion of a $500,000 compaign. It 
has the largest enrollment in history 
and a new dormitory is to be started 
immediately. 


Lincoln University, Missouri 
The former President, N. B. 
Young, has been restored to his posi- 
tion and a building program, based on 
the report of the State Survey Com- 
mission, has been inaugurated. 


Livingstone College 
During the year, $250,000 has been 
raised for the Price Memorial Build- 
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ing and $35,000 has been received 
from the estate of the late B. N. Duke 
for endowment. 


Morehouse College 


The General Education Board 
promises to erect a joint library for 
Atlanta University, Morehouse and 
Spelman Colleges, at a cost of $450,- 
000. 


Morgan College 


During the last year, two stone fire- 
proof buildings erected and all debts 
paid. 


New Orleans University and 
Straight College 


The outstanding event of the Iast 
year was the official merger of New 
Orleans University and Straight Uni- 
versity, with the backing of the va- 
rious churches, Boards, the Rosenwald 
Fund, and the General Education 
Fund. Both colleges will operate for 
two years in their present plants and 
then the new Dillard University, with 
a new campus and buildings, will be 
ready. The college has been rated in 
Class I. by the American Medical As- 
sociation. The Alumni presented 
Annie J. Parker, a white teacher for 
twenty-seven years at the University, 
with the purse of $350 for a vacation 
trip and have nearly completed the 
Parker Library Fund of $1,000 to per- 
petuate her name. She has gone back 
to Iowa on a pension. 


Prairie View College 


The American Medical Associa- 
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tion has given Prairie View a Class 
A. rating. A state conference on Ne- 
gro education in Texas has been held 
with an attendance of 165: Principals, 
Presidents, Superintendents, etc. A 
modern hospital, costing $105,000, has 
been completed. 


Johnson C. Smith Wniversity 


The most significant event, a gift of 
$302,500 to be added to the endow- 
ment, by the will of Mrs. Johnson C. 
Smith, deceased. 


Spelman College 


The Women’s American Baptist 
Home Missionary Society has pledged 
$25,000 towards the endowment fund 
of Spelman College. 


State A. and M. College, Orangeburg, 
South Carolina 


The college has been selected as one 
of three Land Grant institutions for 
training extension workers in agricul- 
ture and home economics in special 
courses during the summer, and in co- 
operation with the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Talladega College 


An effort has been made during the 
last year to raise an endowment of 
$500,000 to match the same amount 
pledged by the General Education 
Board. A sum of $425,000 has al- 
ready been pledged. 


Tougaloo College 
A building fund 


amounting to 
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$120,000 has been completed. This 
will provide three residences, a par 
of the cost of a small hospital, a new 
laundry, and a boys’ dormitory, 


Virginia Union University 


Rating in Class I. by the American 
Medical Association. 


West Virginia State College 


Ground has been broken for a new 
vocational building. 


Wiley College, Marshall, Texas 


Wiley took Fourth place in a dra 
matic tournament in Northwestern 
University in which nine schools par- 
ticipated. Wiley was the only col- 
ored school. The College is making 
a drive for an endowment of $600- 
000, toward which the General Edu- 
cation Board has promised $300,000 
and the Board of Education of the 
M. E. Church, $200,000. 


Virginia State College 


$400,000 for a Dining 
Hall, Agricultural Building, and 
Home Economics Practice House. 
Completed two new dormitories. 
Rated as a Class I. college by the 
American Medical Association and the 
State of Virginia. 


Secured 


State A. and I. College, Tennessee 


The State of Tennessee has appro- 
priated $600,000 to the A. and I. State 
College for the erection of three new 
buildings for dormitories, agriculture 
and administration, instruction, clas 
rooms and auditorium. 
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UT on the sleepy, warm 
aa days, 1 brood, wishing I'd 
never come north. And I sit at the 
window looking out over these drab 
tenement rows until rebellion flames 
up in me. What of their endless 
bridges and theatricals up here?—I m 
never thrilled. I know I’m living a 
lie, and want to be away from this, 
down where the warm dirt crumbles 
beneath your feet; down there plug- 
ging through the Mississippi timber 
swamps. I want to go back south, 
and see if I can’t drowse away my bit- 
terness and learn again the dreams they 
smashed out of my eyes up here. I 
want to climb the oak that was in our 
back yard, and sit there all afternoon, 
watching the alternative squares of 
white and gold—cotton and. corn— 
with the heat shimmer coming off 
them like spirits in a dance, 

I used to sit like that until dusk— 
and then as the blue haze came up and 
the frogs began their mournful wail 
over the marshes, I’d see plodding 
down the lane to us a wanderer—a 
Wanderer—with his black hat crushed 
flat, and an old bag in his hand. Yes, 
it's always that way: mayhap he’ll be 
singing a bit from his store of songs. 
And the song, neither a blues nor a 
spiritual, but a cross between the two, 
haunting, plaintive, lingers in the blue 
air, until nothing seems to matter any 
more—all you want to do is lean back 
and hear him crooning . . . 


O God, I want to drift southward 
and be like the wanderers. On warm 
nights I dream of them, singing as they 
roam through the heat. And in that 
heat there rises the sob of a white 
man’s ghost. And then I see rising 
the shapes of wanderers that Pappy 
hired on his occasional lumbering out- 
fis—and three of them stand out 
vividly, 

There’s Long Jim. He came when 
I was still young—perhaps ten or 
eleven. He was tall, with snaky lean 
muscles that could work—though 
Pappy hired him more out of kindness 
and a sort of defiance, than for the 
labor he could perform: because bad 
wanderers make poor workingmen. 

hey are always dreaming about a 
white man’s carcass that lies rotting 
in some marsh. And Long Jim had 
killed six of them—had felled the last 
one with a broad axe for calling him 
a bastard. There was a price on his 


head—a fortune, hundreds!—but col- 
ored folks don’t a” eee 
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The Wandeters 


A Sketch 
By WILLIAM WHARTON 


I was afraid of Long Jim. He had 
a sort of Mohammedan fatality. “Ah 
done time in Parchman an’ [ ain’ 
*fraid t’ go back, bo’!” ‘That was the 
warning before he’d strike. And every 
time Mammy saw him, ner mellow 
eyes would round with terror. But 
Pappy always said, ‘‘We need men like 
that sometimes.” 

And after all, some of them weren’t 
bad. Not John. I was thirteen, per- 
haps, when I met him—Pappy had a 
gang cutting out big timber in the 
hills, and John strolled into camp. 
Everyone seemed to know him. 

He was the best timber man in the 
state—could walk up to a tree and 
tell you offhand how many board feet 
there were in it. You can fancy him 
doing that, coolly, with hands on hips 
—a short, thick fellow, no taller than 
I was at that time, but twice as broad 
as I’ ever be. And it was all muscle. 

He brings back the logging days to 
me—there he is, stripped to the waist, 
at one end of a cross-cut saw, chant- 
ing the particular hymn that went with 
the sawing. I can see his shoulders, 
the silken black skin shining in mot- 
tled sunlight, the sinews writhing like 
a pan of crayfish, the broad axe rising 
in a flash of silver . . . Oh-oh-oh, the 
chant soars, soars, till the broad axe 
strikes in a clang that echoes over the 
hill. 

I can see him with the others in a 
circle around the fire each night. He’d 
tell his story to the rest and then lead 
them in a song. The fire casts an odd 
glow on their bulbous, shiny features; 
their limbs cast off an odor—not un- 
pleasant, but simply an odor—of dark 
flesh. 

In a month he’d be restless. ‘Well, 
guess I’ll be gettin’ on to Arkansas, 
Mistah Johnson.” 

Then he’d strap his earnings in the 
belt around his stomach, see that the 
pistol beneath his overalls hung se- 
curely, and strike out through the 
woods, over the lonely roads, chanting 
a song. 

He’d always return—a year, two 
or three years later. He would come 
to our cottage in the night, in the still- 
ness, 

“Who's theah ?” 

“John.” 

Pappy would lay aside his shot- 
gun. “Come in, John—how y’all 
been ?” 


There was always a bag of candy 
for us kids, and for Pappy a flask of 


liquor. We would see Mammy’s eyes 
round again... . 

He’d stay for a month or so, telling 
stories, doing chores around the farm 
in his dreamy, chant-y way. We could 
tell when he was aching to be off 
again: he’d sit wordless for hours, no 
matter who was near him or what was 
said. 

And then some evening we'd hear it 
again—‘Guess I'll be gettin’ ‘long 
now, Mistah Johnson—” 


Maybe it was John’s comings and 
goings that put the wanderlust into 
my elder brother George—John’s wail- 
ful hymns at dusk, his little song for 
each chore, the magic of his money 
belt and the pistol that he could jerk 
from ‘neath three pairs of trousers in 
a split second. 

But anyway, George was strange, 
too: quiet and deep, like a cat; an 
earth creature, odd in his ways; decent 
enough, but unfeeling. He never 
loved people, only wanted to be near 
them—for a while. 

He had a wild charm. He was 
tigerish, with velvety black limbs. 
Wherever he’d lived, there were tears 
and heavy hearts . . . simply that he 
didn’t care—it was not in him. He 
married six wives and divorced them— 
guilelessly broke their hearts, because 
he wasn’t a plain human being like any 
one of them, but just a creature—an 
elf, maybe, akin to the spirits that lurk 
behind the weeping willows at the 
cemetery gate. And one of his wives 
brooded—one dusk when the heat 
shimmer had gone off the corn, she 
waded out into a lake, out till the 
water laved her chin and teeth, and 
the mud sucked in her feet . . . didn’t 
find her body for a month. I dream 
about that lake sometimes, and the 
wail of the frogs over it, and of 
George, when he heard about it, 
dreamily shaking his head, puzzled . . . 

Oh, he was a strange man, the 
strangest of the wanderers. He would 
get up with his supper half eaten. “I’m 
goin’ off a ways, Pappy,” he’d say in 
his dreamy manner—‘T’ll be back—” 

And he’d walk out with nothing on 
him but his coat, and we’d never see 
him for maybe two years—till one day 
at dusk—always dusk!—I’d peer down 
the white road, and there George 
would be walking, cat-like, graceful 
. . . he’d come up as if he’d just been 
to town for an hour or two, with never 
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INCE the World War, Negro 

education has been progressing at 
a breath-taking rate. New colleges 
have sprung into being; old colleges 
have become rejuvenated; education, 
itself, has acquired a scientific jargon; 
and degrees have become as “thick as 
autumnal leaves.”’ All of this is very 
encouraging, and all of us are ex- 
tremely anxious to encourage this for- 
ward movement. We are also anxious 
that this phenomenal movement shall 
be directed into the proper channels, 
and that this new force be not a blind 
force. It is necessary that we stop now 
and then, in order to look about us, to 
see the path we have blazed, to see if 
in our haste we have deviated from any 
former ideals, and, above all, to scan 
the way before us with a judicious and 
critical eye. With this in mind let us 
turn our attention to the present Negro 
college student in order to ascertain, if 
possible, the present status and present 
fruits of this Renaissance in Negro ed- 
ucation. 

What then is the present status of 
the Negro student in the colleges of 
Colored America? What are his 
faults? What are his excellencies? 
Since the former seem the more glaring 
let us examine them first. 

Perhaps the first thing to strike the 
observer is the fact that, above all 
things, the present Negro student is 
no scholar. He has not the faintest 
conception of what real scholarship 
means. In the first place, he is exceed- 
ingly lazy; half of the time he will not 
study at all; the other half, he plods 
through just the exact amount assigned, 
and the heavens would sooner fall be- 
fore he would push on one page or one 
paragraph beyond the _ prescribed 
amount. As for initiative in the matter 
of assignment—this is unheard of! If 
the teacher fails to tell the class just 
what part of the book will be covered 
at the next meeting, the students re- 
turn to class the next day unprepared 
and indignantly report that no lesson 
was assigned! It is presumptuous in 
the teacher to suppose that the student 
has any inkling of what should be the 
next assignment. It is not only un- 
fair; it is a direct insult to the class. 
This may seem a picayunish fault to 
find, but it is indicative of the Negro 
student’s whole attitude toward college 
work, and it is inexcusable in students 
of supposed college grade. 

Another evidence of this same atti- 
tude is found in the following observa- 
tions: The student is not going to 
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work over a period of time. The 
teacher who gives two weeks in which 
to write an abstract or compose a 
theme, merely wastes thirteen days. 
The student never thinks of the paper 
until the night before it is due. There 
is then a mad dash for the library, and 
the next morning the teacher receives 
a host of copied papers, each identical 
to the other. The pitiful part of all 
this is that the student after this last- 
minute transcribing from the Bri- 
tannica or some other source-book, 
thinks that he has done a rare piece of 
scholarship ! 

And this brings us to the matter of 
research. One does not expect under- 
graduates to turn out lasting examples 
of scholarship, but one does expect, and 
justly, that their college years be at 
least a period of training, whether for 
further graduate work or for the prac- 
tical problems of later life. But the 
Negro student has not yet grasped this 
conception. Assign him to a topic and 
he makes a bee-line for the librarian, 
gives him the subject and expects in re- 
turn the briefest and most concise ar- 
ticles to be found on the subject. The 
student then proceeds to paraphrase the 
article, changing a few “ands” to 
“buts” and a few “buts” to “ands,” 
anc then blandly hands in the work as 
his own without the faintest sense of 
guilt at having stolen. When _ the 
teacher questions the paper the answer 
is invariably the same: “What do you 
expect me to do? I don’t know any- 
thing about the subject”. Of course he 
doesn’t know much about the subject, 
but it is impossible to make him see 
that he will know infinitely more if he 
would read ten or fifteen articles on 
the subject, make notes on these arti- 
cles, then digest his information, add- 
ing personal understanding to the 
process of digestion. His work would 
at least be worthwhile training for his 
subsequent life. 

But that is too much like hard work, 
and hard work is what the Negro 
student studiously avoids. He never 
asks for extra work in any field unless 
he is promised extra credit for it; he 





never writes original papers upon any 
subject for the pure love of it; in short, 
pure love of scholarship is almost up. 
known. The lesson is a task, a drud- 
gery. A poem is a thing to be read— 
not enjoyed. French is a matter of 
translating a few elementary lines of 
one language into another. It is not a 
living literature to be loved, cherished, 
and emulated. Composition is the put- 
ting together of two or three hundred 
words with the intention of getting a 
passing mark. It is seldom the thril] 
that comes from creating order out of a 
chaos of ideas—from impressing upon 
malleable words the imprint of a per- 
sonality! Tell the average student 
that English composition should be 
both thrilling and pleasant—and he 
will give you the “horse laugh”! 

Moreover, he has the same attitude 
toward all the other subjects in the 
curriculum. The Negro student ab- 
hors English, detests science and hates 
mathematics. Recently our schools 
have had to make all kinds of com- 
promises in these three subjects to ac- 
commodate this new type of student. 
Science is now being put in some col- 
leges in the palatable form of a survey 
course in general science in which the 
student gets a little of every thing and 
much of nothing. Mathematics is gen- 
erally neglected. Some schools have 
had to put in a substitute course for 
Freshman mathematics, because of the 
great number flunking in that subject. 
It is really a serious problem whether 
a student who can’t pass Freshman 
“math” should be allowed to stay in 
college. 

Nowadays all the supposed “hard” 
courses are either taken out by the ad- 
ministration or else dodged by the stud- 
ents. The rest of the courses have to 
be so sugar-coated that practically 
nothing is left of the dose. The stud: 
ent wants his medicine in appealing 
doses—he demands that every courst 
be made interesting to HIM. College 
becomes a sort of intellectual Keith's 
vaudeville and each teacher’s class be 
comes an “act.” The act must appeal 
to the student or he will not work. 
The writer has been told by students 
time and again that they get the courses 
they like—the others they don’t bother 
about. ‘This is indeed admirable 1 
souciance ! 

These faults, one might say, 4 
merely the private grievances of 3 
pedagogue. College means more than 
the mere parrot-like conning of lessons 
If the student, so the argument runs 
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is getting a broader conception of life, 
is learning tolerance, or, in short, is be- 
coming cultured, that is all that counts. 
What boots it if he doesn’t like 
“Math” or Latin? All this is proba- 
bly true, but the Negro student is not 
becoming cultured. In fact the word 
itself is not in ordinary use in our 
colleges. It smacks of the high brow! 
The Negro student is at heart a utili- 
tarian. His mind is circumscribed by 
the shibboleth of practicality. He 
studies only that which he feels will be 
of actual use to him later. His world 
is a drab succession of every day things 
unrelieved by high thought or intellec- 
tual thrill. This type never wrestles in 
his heart with the enigma of the uni- 
verse. 

The next accusation is that the 
Negro student hates to be treated as a 
college student, yet demands all the 
“so-called” freedom of one. He raves 
and rants at any least infringement of 
his mythical student rights, yet he 
never seems to realize that these rights 
and liberties carry with them a con- 
comitant and commensurate portion of 
responsibility. He has not yet learned 
that some rights take the form of duties. 
It is his right to use initiative in his 
study, it is his right and duty to realize 
that he is in college for a serious pur- 
pose and to act accordingly. But he 
doesn’t insist upon these rights. The 
student should feel he is being cheated 
when he has an easy teacher or a 
“snap” course. He should feel it an 
insult to be taught in the grammar 
school fashion—the teacher chewing 
and digesting his food for him. But 
does he? Most emphatically—NO! 
Our students have developed a real 
psychology of defense and the aim of 
this psychology is to see how little the 
student can do and get by. The 
teacher, on the other hand, develops a 
corresponding complex. He endeavors 
to see how much he can coerce the 
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student into getting and consequently 
the class-room becomes a sort of battle- 
field between student and teacher. Woe 
be unto the teacher who has not his 
wits about him. Needless to say such a 
system can never breed that sympathy 
between teacher and taught that is the 
prime necessity of all pedagogy. 

These, then, are a few of the major 
criticisms of our present Negro col- 
lege student and it would be well to 
state at this point, that there are many 
exceptions to these general statements. 
The only difficulty is that there are 
not enough exceptions. On the other 
hand, one could also say that these 
things are true of white schools. That 
is not the point. Whether or not this 
sort of thing is true of white schools 
does not help the situation of the 
Negro. This is not a comparison but 
a criticism. 

Now let us reverse the medal that 
we may see the other side. The Negro 
student is, of course, not all bad. There 
are many things to be said in his fa- 
vor, and there are probably some good 
reasons for the faults which we have 
just observed above. One very ob- 
vious thing is that Negro education it- 
self is still in a very evident transi- 
tional stage. Not only students, but 
presidents and faculties alike are very 
hazy upon many important things. 
But although we realize this, it is not 
necessary to excuse our faults because 
of this realization. 

Perhaps the most hopeful sign in 
the Negro students is his growing in- 
dependence of spirit. This indepen- 
dence is evidencing itself in the typical 
adolescent manner now, but it will 
grow into something more real. He 
is throwing off the foolish restraints 
imposed upon him a decade ago. He 
knows there is no harm in cards, smok- 
ing, dancing, etcetera, and he acts ac- 
cordingly. Of course, the pendulum 
has swung too far the other way, but 





anyone who understands youth can ap- 
preciate the present exuberance, know- 
ing that it will soon settle into its 
rightful channel. Then again, this 
present student is not amenable to 
doctrinaire methods of discipline. He 
wants rules made upon rational and 
not tyrannical grounds; he is often 
wrong in his outbreaks, and often in- 
articulate in explaining grievances, 
but he, in spite of this, is keenly ap- 
preciative of wise discipline. This 
freedom of spirit will some day be 
sublimated into a true spiritual inde- 
pendence of thought. It is now in its 
infancy striving, oftimes, half blindly 
to assert itself, but it is there, and it 
is a valuable acquisition. 

The large numbers of Negro stud- 
ents attending college in another hope- 
ful sign which may seem doubtful at 
first glance. Formerly only a chosen 
few were able to secure a college edu- 
cation. Now going to college is al- 
most a popular fad. In these num- 
bers there are many who rightfully do 
not “belong”, but this too is a phase. 
Out of the numbers there is some hope 
for the evolution of a group upon a 
higher plane. The only fear is that 
college education will become so dem- 
ocratic as to be worthless. But a large 
group of college men and women does 
make for a large opinionated and in- 
formed class—a very necessary asset 
to the Negro race. 

It is high time for the Negro student 
to realize that college should be a 
serious thing, that he is a member of a 
chosen few. It is time for him to 
realize that he is the heir of that grand 
old body of pioneers in Negro scholar- 
ship of twenty and thirty years ago. 
It is up to him to carry on the work, 
develop specific aims and purposes, and 
evolve a true philosophy of learning 
and living. His is a high and serious 





calling—let him not fail in it. 


THE OUTER POCKET | 
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WANT you to know that reading 

of THe Crisis has become as fixed 
a habit with me as the reading of the 
Nation, The New Leader, World To- 
morrow, New Republic, and other lib- 
eral publications. If I ever fail in re- 
newing it will be because I have not 
the wherewithal. 

I have no criticism to make of the 
Crisis for I think it could not be 
better at present. When all our N. A. 
A.C. P. membership has reached your 
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level of culture then improvement will 
be possible, and necessary. Until then 
I am sure it can be left to you and 
your able associates to make it best 
serve the organization. I hear cri- 
ticisms often similar to those you some- 
times publish, and so ably answer. 
That your editorials are too radical 
is a common one usually made by some 
devout brother who has most of his 
time taken up with supporting his par- 
ticular religious institution. I am sure 


that I seldom if ever convince one of 
those gentlemen that the thing to which 
he objects might well be taken up by 
any church and could be profitably 
substituted for the emotional outbursts, 
and tearful testimonies. 


I have criticisms to offer our 
branches. First far too few attend the 
meetings. They let anything prevent 


their attendance when they ought to 
let nothing interfere with one meeting 
a month. The branches do not as a 
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rule provide interesting meetings. I 
would like to see every meeting have 
an interesting speaker on a live subject 
that all our citizens might be provoked 
into thinking about and discussing. 
Every meeting should have some cul- 
tural value and be as important a fea- 
ture as the routine business of the 
branch. Locally our executive com- 
mittee has such ideas, and have pro- 
posed and provided for good talks and 
open forum discussion but the attend- 
ance has not been encouraging. It 
would seem to me that in all the too 
numerous churches the pastors and lay 
leaders would do well to have no 
church activities on the one night each 
month that the branch meets, and urge 
the membership to give our Association 
all the help they can to making the 
branch meetings interesting and a. cul- 
tural asset. 

I hope that this rather long letter 
has not wearied you and I hope you 
do not get the idea that I think our 
white people are any bit better or 
liable to take any more advantage of 
their cultural opportunities than our 
N. A. A. C. P. members. The whites 
are just as neglectful of their oppor- 
tunities. If they were not then there 
would be a different story to tell about 
Sherman, Tex. 

W. B. Tipton, 


California. 


ADDRESS myself to you as to the 

President of the ‘Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People’’, the 
well-known Leader of the Afro-Ameri- 
cans, the spirited and indefatigable 
Defender of their just Claims amongst 
the White Race, in behalf of Dr. 
Nussbaum of Vienna. Dr. Nussbaum 
is—as far as I know—one of the very 
first European women-writers who 
devoted the greatest part of her Life- 
Work to the interest and in defence of 
the Rights of the Dark Race. Her 
first article on “Our Dark Brethren” 
appeared ten years ago in one of the 





leading Austrian Newspapers. Since 
then Dr. Nussbaum has _ steadily 


worked in order to propagate in 
Europe the accomplishments realized 
by the Afro-Americans. Many of her 
articles, her translations out of the best 
Novels of Afro-American Writers 
(“The Dark Princess’ by W. E. B. 
Du Bois, “Cane” by Jean Toomer, 
“Home to Harlem” by Claude Mc- 
Kay) were published in great German 
and Austrian Newspapers. In 1929 
she edited the first German Anthology 
of Afro-American Poets “Afrika 
Singt” which met with a widespread 
and merited success. (I include some of 
the criticisms. Noteworthy especially 
the “Gesang des schwarzen Volkes” 
by Ernst Lissauer, one of our 
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finest German Poets; “Erschiitternde 
Melodie” by Ernst Lothar in “Neue 
Freie Presse’; ‘Afro-Amerikanische 
Lyrik” by Klaus Herrmann in “Ber- 
liner Borsenkurier”; “Afrika singt” 
by Ernst Korradi in “Neue Ziiricher 
Zeitung”; “Schwarz-Amerika singt” in 
“Berner Bund”; “Afrika singt” in 
“Wiener Zeitung”. Highly favorable 
criticisms appeared also in “Monde” 
edited by Henri Barbusse in Paris 
and in the most advanced Literary Re- 
view of Finland “Sininen Kirja’). 

Dr. Nussbaum is now working at a 
book on the “Evolution of the Afro- 
Americans”, based on the material she 
has—chiefly thanks to your friendly 
help—collected so far. It traces the 
evolution of the Dark Race in the 
United States from the year 1619 
through the period of Slavery, the 
struggle for Freedom, till up to the 
present day, in regard to their political 
and social advancement, their achieve- 
ments in the realms of Education, Wo- 
men Emancipation, Art, Literature, 
etc. A great part of the book is de- 
voted to the Labour-Question amongst 
the Negroes. It seems of importance 
that Dr. Nussbaum should be enabled 
to finish this work. 


We allow ourselves in the name of 
the “Oe6esterreichische Liga fiir Men- 
schenrechte”, defending not only the 
Rights of the White Race but also 
those of all Races, to inquire of you 
about the possibility of granting to Dr. 
Nussbaum out of the Funds at your 
disposal (Julius Rosenwald or others) 
a financial aid, perhaps in form of a 
prize, that might enable her to finish 
the work, intended to spread the notion 
ot the Afro-Americans in Europe and 
to abolish all false and erroneous prej- 
udices against them. 


Rupo._F GOLDSCHEID, 
President of the Austrian League 
for Human Rights, Vienna. 


In reply to your letter of inquiry as 
to why I did not renew my subscrip- 
tion for THe Crisis Magazine, I wish 
to say that during last year I sent in an 
article to appear in THE Crisis Mag- 
azine about my son —-— 
which never did and when I asked for 
it no explanation was given. 


I decided that I did not wish to 


subscribe to the Magazine any longer 
if no consideration was given me. 
However, I like your Magazine and I 
do not say I will never subscribe to it 
any more. 


—_—— —— Danville, Va. 


{The Editor figures that if he gave 
to every reader of THe Crisis one 
inch of space in which to talk about 


himself or his family that the whole 
of the available reading matter of 
Tue Crisis would have to be devoted 
to this subject for fourteen years!] 


Of the ten periodicals that I read 
regularly, none seem to have the kind 
of back-bone-building material that | 
find in every issue of THe Crisis, 
After readiig all of the four other 
monthly magazines, the three weekly 
periodicals, and the two daily news- 
papers, I can turn to THe Crisis with 
the assurance that | shall find a sum- 
mary of all the worthwhile news, so 
lamely and often inaccurately related 
in the other newspapers and magazines, 
vividly and intelligently set forth in 
this magazine of magazines. 

In some of the recent issues of THE 
Crisis, I notice a few letters protest- 
ing against the irony, sarcasm and satire 
that predominate in that department of 
your magazine under the caption of 
“As the Crow Flies”; some of these 
letters from whites who feel that 
“friendly whites like themselves should 
not be made to suffer under your lash 
for sins that their more prejudiced 
brothers commit against the Negro 
race”; and some from pious members 
of our own race who religiously chant 
that refrain that the white man taught 
them ’way back in slavery days,— 
“Low is the way to the Heaven's 
bright land, let the Heaven-light 
shine on me. . . .”—and who ardently 
believe that the world will eventually 
be ours if we only sit back and suffer 
lynchings and other atrocities to go on 
without comment from us, and let our 
diet consist chiefly of “humble pie”. 
But inasmuch as millions of innocent 
Negroes have to read screaming head- 
lines in white papers about “‘Big, black, 
burly brutes assaulting some virtuous, 
lily-white maid” when we know that 
it is generally some old maid who 
would give all she had to be attacked 
by anybody, and whose imagination has 
run away with her: and not only have 
to read about it, but sometimes have 
to suffer their homes to be burned and 
their property destroyed because of 
these libelous and grossly exaggerated 
headlines,—inasmuch as we have to 
suffer these things, I say to those who 
squirm under the cawing of the 
Crow, “Fore”, stand back and let the 
ball fall where it was intended; and 
to the Crow I say “Fly on”, may your 
vision be brightened and your tongue 
sharpened all the more to “Caw” about 
those things which are daily keeping 
our race under foot. Fly to the re- 
motest corners of the earth and tell 
us of your findings, then soar high 
above the lynchers’ smoke right here 
in our own “America the ‘Germ’ of 


(Will you please turn to page 284) 
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Purple 


By CYNTHIA MARKS 


IGHT is the cup for gone is the wine. 
L Dark is the memory, seed of the vine 
That tortures with echoes crystal clear, 
Sounds of a voice you long to hear, 
(The toll-bells of memory jangle on 
When the face of your loved one to 


dust is gone.) 


Drunk is the wine for light is the cup. 
The dregs are bitter, bitter. 

You quaff of life and what is left? 
Bitter, bitter, bitters. 


Then you who turned your heads away 
from life’s own purple wine, 5 
Make jest of us who pressed the juice, 

Who plucked grapes from the vine. 


“Fools, utter fools,” you cry, 
Then double “utter fool,’ am I. 
I drank, I sorrow— 

And choice again tomorrow, 

I drink again, again I sorrow. 


Having Had You 
By MAE V. COWDERY 


AVING had you once 
And lost you 

It is too much to ask 

For you again. 


Having heard your voice 
The words of other lovers 
Are stones .. . falling in an 
Empty well. 


Having known your kiss 
The lips of other lovers 
Are withered leaves . . 
Upon the wind. 


Were you a God 
I could build a shrine 
And worship you. 


Ah... if you were but the moon 
I could snare you 
In the branches of a tree! 


Were you anything 

But what you are . 

A dream come true 

And now a dream again . . . 
I might have you back! 


But having had you once 
nd lost you 

It is too much 

To want you back again . 





Marriage Bed 
By LAURA TANNE 
«jt 
worldly cry, 
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IS very wrong,” the wise and 





“To dare to match your fair pallor with 
his dark. 

Better for you with some wretched leper 
lie, 

Better for your young bones to grow 
stiff and stark.” 


“His mother,” 
the South; 

His father, a virtuous apostle of the 
Lord.” 

“No matter,” utters the wise man, and 
his mouth 

Bulges with piteous words, his mind’s 
ancient hoard. 


I moan, “is a singer of 


“He is nobler than the wistful songs 
sad men make, 

And nearer to me than my brother lost 
at sea.” 

The wise man ponders utterly. 
for your sake, 

We'll make your marriage bed beneath 
the hangman’s tree.” 


“Then 


To E. J. J. 
By ETHEL M. CAUTION 
(1914) 


GPARELING eyes of diamond jet; 
Wilful hair a-curling yet; 
Rounded cheeks and lips well set— 
Lips a-smiling, smiling yet; 
Slender fingers quick to do 
Gracious things for me and you; 
Feet that never weary grow 
Lightening of another’s woe; 
Heart a-bubbling o’er with love 
From the Fountain-head above; 
Life all laughter, words of cheer 
Echoing down and down the year; 
Loved her well when first we met, 
And I love her, love her yet. 


Treadmill 
By WALTER EVERETT WARING 


H, yes, I see your bleeding hands 
and heart, 

Your breast, though torn, still offered to 
the foe; 

I see your fingers clenched, your eyes 
agape, 

As you prepare to grapple to the death. 

You say you fight to breathe the air of 
life, 

To gain the simple honor all men crave; 

You say you fight to make your children 
free, 

And snatch your race from out the ty- 
rant’s grasp. 

Yet Fate must ever work in secret ways, 

‘And thrusting battle-lust in reason’s 
place, 

She goads two on till one lies in the mire, 

With hands too weak to stay the victor’s 
heel. 

You can not see, when tooth and claw 
hold sway, 


De 


That Fate takes little heed of birth or 
clan, 

And views the deathlock with a half- 
bored smile, 

Decreeing only that The Race shall win. 


Oriental Fragments 
By MARJORIE F. MARSHALL 
A PHOSPHORESCENT light— 


Soft, uncoiling puffs of smoke 
Rising from a gleaming bowl, 
Whispered words, a loosened cloak— 
Kneeling figures placing gold 
On Krishna’s shrine at night. 


An undulating chant— 

Vivid scents, exotic, sweet, 
Filling dim colossal halls. 
Temples hid in lotused peace 
Pealing forth their mellow calls 
While maidens slowly dance. 


An opalescent gleam— 
Monologue which gently fades 
Sunk to cautious ecstasy, 
Glowing rubies, glinting jades, 
Clasped in ’broidered luxury 
Sense wooing, with their sheen. 


Chalk-dust 
By LILLIAN BYRNES 


AM tired of chalk-dust— 
It drops into the gray wooden trays 
Dirtier and grayer for its association 
with facts; 
It floats about the room 
Mingled with fine, gray, uninteresting 
data. 
It is made, they say, of countless little 
creatures 
Dead a billion years! 
It has the relentless persistence of the 
long dead. 


It gets between me and the rays of sun 

That come slanting in at four o'clock, 

And it hovers in long, perceptible rows 

Of particles of realism. 

It makes my hands gritty, and my hair 
dry; 

It sifts into the creases of my garments; 

It follows me about; 

It permeates my life. 


It will strangle me slowly, quietly; 
And sift over my body when I, like it, 
Am so dead as to be merely useful; 
With chalk-like face, chalky garments, 
Grit of chalk in my hair—now matching 
it— 
My temper as futiley brittle as chalk; 
Chalk in my soul. 


I want to roll in wet, green grass, 

To plunge headfirst into youth, and mu- 
sic, and laughter; 

I am tired, tired, tired—of chalk-dust. 
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HICKASHA is a pretty town of 

16,000. There is a round-house. 
There are cotton compresses, a college 
and many pretty homes. ‘The citizens 
were proud of the good race relations. 
Some 2,000 colored people live there 
and prosper in their small businesses. 
Chickasha thought a lynching there an 
impossibility until a few days ago. 

On Wednesday, May 28th, a Ne- 
gro lad named Henry Argo, some 
eighteen years old, went fishing. He 
happened to be near a dug-out where 
the poorest kind of whites lived. The 
family named Skinner consisted of a 
man, his wife, a baby and a dog. The 
dog attacked the Negro lad who beat 
him off with a stick. The woman took 
him to task for hitting the dog and 
threatened him with a hoe, whereupon 
the Negro lad cursed her and said he 
would do the same thing to her that 
he had done to the dog. 


Jt should be mentioned that the Ne- 
gro was known to be insane and had 
served time in the Arkansas prison 
for larceny. In other than a lax com- 
munity like the South, he would have 
been in the asylum. He was small, 
black, and sullen. 

On Friday he went fishing. That 
afternoon the Skinner woman told her 
husband that he had attacked her and 
choked her baby. The baby had no 
marks on it and showed no signs of 
being harmed. An_ under-sheriff of 
the county picked up the Negro near 
the city and lodged him in the county 
jail. The woman came to town and 
identified him as her alleged assailant. 


That night the quiet town was 
bustling with automobiles. By nine 
c’clock men from the countryside and 
from the town crowded the lawn in 
front of the small two story brick jail. 
Someone called the Home Guard 
which was composed of young lads, 
green and untrained. These rushed to 
the jail with a machine gun mounted 
on an army truck and when they saw 
the mob battering at the door with 
sledge hammers and timbers, opened 
fire with blank catridges. "The mob 
gave way but soon realizing the Guard 
was using blanks, turned on them with 
a shower of bricks. Several members 
of the Guard were hurt, one seriously. 
Abandoning their army truck, they re- 
treated into the jail and placed the 
gun in the jail door. The mob, con- 
fident the Guard would not shoot, then 
attacked with bricks and the Guard 
retreated to the second floor where the 
prisoner was, some taking refuge un- 
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An Oklahoma Lynching 


By ROBERT BAGNALL 


The mob mean- 


der tables and desks. 
time poured gasoline over the army 
truck, turned it upside down and set 


it on fire. Others climbed to the sec- 
ond story window outside of the cell 
of Argo and tried to reach him with 
sticks and stones. Finally, some of the 
mob got hold of mattresses, soaked 
them in gasoline and threw them in- 
side the jail after setting them on fire. 

It was then around 2 o’clock A. M. 
The smoke was suffocating and the 
Guard retreated outdoors. The sher- 
iff’s force which had stood idly by, now 
moved the other prisoners outside the 
jail. The Sheriff himself was absent. 
A little earlier, tear gas bombs had 
been exploded by the Guard, but they 
had no effect, being exploded a hun- 
dred feet from the jail. 

The Mayor and the county prosecu- 
tor were in the jail pleading with the 
mob to withdraw while the mob un- 
able to break open the steel door of 
Argo’s cell and only succeeding in 
jamming the lock, chiselled away the 
casing around it so they might get to 
Argo. The prisoner, with screams and 
cries for help, seized bits of wood and 
debris and fought his attackers, finally 
getting possession of an iron bar which 
he seized from a mobbist who was try- 
ing to jab him with it, and fighting the 
mob with that. The smoke become so 
suffocating that the mob and those who 
were pleading with them had to leave 
the jail. 

At this time the Sheriff appeared 
and drawing his gun forced back the 
mob threatening to shoot. The mob 
cursed him but gave way before him. 
One of the mob with a gun started to 
climb a ladder to the outside of Argo’s 
cell. The Sheriff fired in his direction 
and he slid to the ground and disap- 
peared among his fellows. Where had 
the sheriff been all the evening? Two 
eye-witnesses told me that he had been 
drunk, at the Chickasha Hotel. Guards- 
men and other offered to help the 
Sheriff but he refused all help and 
maintained he was in charge and he 
didn’t want any of them around. 

While he was menacing the mob in 
front, one of them climbed above the 
cell and fired into Argo’s head, seri- 
ously wounding him. News spread 
that Argo had been shot and the mob 
began gradually to disperse. The 
burning mattresses were cleared out of 
the jail and the Mayor and a doctor 
had a gun-smith chisel off the lock so 
that medical aid could be given Argo. 
The physician pronounced the wound 
mortal. 





Meantime the Sheritf opened the 
jail door and a throng crowded inty 
the cell to look at Argo. The Mavo; 
remonstrated but the Sheriff refused to 
heed him. It was then that Skinner, 
the husband of the woman whom Argo 
was alleged to have attacked, slipped 
into the room, bent over Argo’s form 
and suddenly plunged a long knife 
into his body above his heart. Argo, 
though unconscious, sprang from the 


bed and fell back. 


The deputies then wrapped him in a 
sheet as if he were dead, placed him on 
a stretcher, carried him through the 
crowd outside to an ambulance, and 
rushed him to Oklahoma City where 
he died an hour later. 


I reached Chickasha Monday, two 
days after the lynching took place. 
There were lanky, unkempt farm ten- 
ants about the streets staring hard at 
all Negroes and talking of running Ne- 
groes out of town. The better citizens 
looked stunned and ashamed that this 
thing could have happened in their 
town. 


The Mayor, Jess Larsen, called on 
me within fifteen minutes after I ar- 
rived. He is one of the youngest may- 
ors in America, not yet thirty years old 
and a most interesting type. Born in 
‘Texas and educated in Oklahoma and 
Boston, he is emancipated from the 
prejudice of the South. He has been 
for some time an avid reader of the 
Crisis and is an earnest member of the 
N. A. A. C. P. The colored preach- 
ers, with one exception, had thought 
my meeting should be cancelled. I had 
insisted that it should not and the 
Mayor’s urging that it be held turned 
the tide in its favor. He talked with 
me frankly of the lynching which had 
profoundly discouraged him. He 
seemed to feel that he had made a mis- 
take in not himself firing on the mob 
instead of trying to talk them into dis- 
persing. After I had said that to dally 
with a mob is fatal and firmness and a 
few shots fired into that mob would 
have saved Chickasha from an eternal 
stigma, he agreed with me and said: “If 
I ever have this to experience again, I 
shall shoot and shoot to kill.” The 
Mayor feels that the Sheriff and his 
deputies were to blame for the lynch- 
ing. He told me that the depuities 
told him they intended to turn the 
prisoner over to the mob and from else- 
where I have the statement that one 
deputy gave a member of the mob a 
pistol to shoot Argo, which he (the 
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ALONG THE COLOR LINE 








EUROPE 
@ We regret to note the death of Leo 
Weinthal, founder and editor of the 
African W orld, London. Mr. Wein- 
thal was a white man born in South 
Africa in 1865 and founder of the 
African World in 1902. While not 
a liberal he has been sympathetic with 
the aspirations of colored folk and co- 
operated generously with the 2nd and 
3rd Pan African Congresses. W. In- 
gram-Lyon will hereafter edit the 


African W orld. 


@ Shadrack H. Jones, a_ native 
preacher of Australia is appealing for 
hetter treatment of the aborigines. He 
wants a native representative to the 
Federal Parliament, a native Protec- 
tor, and an advisory board of mixed 
natives and whites. The attitude of 


the white man has been, he says, to 
humiliate the aborigines, and they have 
no chance to enter the professions. 
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AMERICA 


@ The Hoover Commission on Edu- 
cation has sailed for Haiti. It consists 
of Dr. R. R. Moton of Tuskegee, 
President Mordecai Johnson of How- 
ard, President B. F. Hubert of 
Georgia State Industrial College, and 
Dr. W. T. B. Williams, Dean of the 
College Department of Tuskegee. All 
of these are colored men. In addition 
to that, Leo M. Favrot, Field Secre- 
tary of the General Education Board, 
was originally appointed but for some 
reason or other at the last moment 
did not go. We understand that an- 
other white man was suggested but 
was not acceptable to the White 
House. So that the Commission sailed 
without a white member. With the 
Commission there sailed G. L. Imes 
of Tuskegee, who acts as its Secre- 
tary and there is an official inter- 
preter and a stenographer. ‘Two col- 


The Royal Family of Abyssinia 


i 


ored newspaper men, Carl Murphy of 
the Afro-American and T. F. Prattis 
of the Associated Negro Press accom- 
panied the Commision. 

@ In Volume 5 of the Dictionary of 
American Biography there is a_bio- 
graphy of Martin R. Delaney. 

@ Congressman Oscar DePriest of 
Illinois, a native of Alabama, has been 
refused the right to speak in the Muni- 
cipal Auditorium at Birmingham. He 
was to address a Negro fraternal or- 
ganization. 

@ Miss Marion Anderson, the well- 
known contralto, has been awarded a 
Rosenwald Fund Scholarship to study 
singing abroad. She sailed for Ger- 
many in June. 

@ It is interesting to remember that in 
1790, the United States raised 8,000 
bales of cotton. In 1820, it raised 
650,000, and this was the foundation 
of the cotton kingdom and the attempt 
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Reverend John Wesley Johnson 
Vicar, St. Cyprian Protestant Episcopal 
Church, New York City 


to make Negro slavery perpetual. At 
the beginning of the 20th Century, 
despite war and Negro freedom, we 
raised 10,000,000 bales, while in 1928, 
the crop amounted to 14% million 
bales. 


oy 


THE EAST 


@ Major William Hubert Jackson, a 
retired officer of the United States 
army and veteran of the Spanish War 
and World War died in New York in 
May at the age of 56. Major Jack- 
son was a graduate of Boston Univer- 
sity and served in the 6th Massachu- 
setts Infantry. He went to Cuba as 
Captain of a company of the 48th U. 
S. Volunteers and afterward served in 
the Philippines and Porto Rico. In 
the World War he was on duty in the 
United States and became Major in 
the 15th Regiment of the New York 
National Guard. In 1927 he was re- 
tired and became appointment clerk in 
the office of the President of the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan. He leaves a 
widow and a son of 18 who is a stu- 
dent at Lincoln University. 

@ An important recent opinion of the 
U. S. Supreme Court on liquor is the 
one declaring that buyers of liquor are 
not guilty of violating the Volstead law. 
It is not generally known that the case 
for the defendent, James E. Farrar of 
Boston, was argued by William H. 
Lewis the well-known colored lawyer 
of Boston. 

@ William E. Easton, author of the 
play “Dessalines” was born in New 
Bedford, Mass. of Haitian ancestry. 
His great-grandfather was captain of 
Indian Scouts during the Revolution- 
ary War and his great-granduncle, 
James Easton, was the engineer who 
drew the plan for the fortification of 
Breed’s Hill, now known as Bunker 
Hill. A daughter of James Easton 
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married Captain Paul Cuffe. 

@ The Negro Fresh Air Fund of 
New York reports in its 24th year of 
work receipts of $5,930 with which it 
gave 563 weeks’ vacation to 320 chil- 
dren and 30 adults. Miss Louise 
Latimer was director of the camp. 

@ The 57th annual meeting of the 
National Conference of Social Work- 
ers was held in Boston in June. Five 
thousand delegates were present in- 
cluding nearly 50 Negro workers. T. 
Arnold Hill was elected a member of 
the executive committee. In the re- 
port of the committee on time and 
place the Conference voted that any 
community seeking the meeting must 
assure adequate and equal accommo- 
dation for Negroes. The 1931 con- 
ference will be held in St. Paul. 

@ Eugene R. Haynes, a colored law- 
ver of Asbury Park is dead. He was 
born in the District of Columbia in 
1874, educated at Shaw and has been 
practicing in New Jersey since 1915. 
He was the lawyer who successfully 
handled the Toms River School dis- 
crimination case for the N. A. A. C. 
P. He leaves a widow and three chil- 
dren. He was a skilled organist and 
owned a fine private library. 

@ Carl R. Diton has graduated from 
the department of singing in the In- 
stitute of Musical Art of the Juilliard 
School of Music, New York City. He 
was secretary of his class. 

@ Mrs. Mary Doughtry is a colored 
parachute jumper who landed recently 
in Flushing, N. Y. She made her first 
leap in 1900 from a balloon in New 
Orleans. 

@ The Hatch Junior High School of 
Camden, New Jersey, has presented 
the opera “Pinafore” under the direc- 
tion of J. T. Butler, who was “Simon 
the Cyrenian” with the Hapgood Play- 
ers. 

@ Lorenza Jordan Cole, pianist, 
graduated in June from the School of 
Musical Arts, Juilliard Foundation, 
New York. She is a pupil of Madam 
Marguerite Melville Liszniewska of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
and of Carl Roeder of the Institute 
of Musical Arts. She won scholar- 
ships at both institutions. 

@ Rev. John Wesley Johnson, Vicar 
of St. Cyprian Prostestant Episcopal 
Church, New York City died in May. 
His funeral was attended by thousands 
of Negroes and was conducted by Bis- 
hop Manning and Dr. H. C. Bishop 
of St. Phillips Church. Dr. Johnson 
had been twenty-five years pastor of 
this church and was widely known and 
deeply respected. He leaves a widow, 
and a daughter. 


SOUTH EAST 


@ Albert T. James a student at John- 
son C. Smith University, N. C., has 


attempted to find out why of 606 Ne 
gro students enrolling in North Caro. 
lina public schools in 1917 only 7 
were graduated in 1928. He receives 
answers from 250 boys; 44 per cent 
left school because of economic cond). 
tions; 6 per cent were expelled ang 
6 per cent decided that the High 
School failed to meet their purpose in 
education; 20 per cent disliked the 
teachers’ influence and conduct; and 
the other 24 per cent left for miscel- 
laneous causes. Of the 50 girls who 
answered 60 per cent left school be. 
cause of economic conditions; 4 per 
cent were expelled ; 22 per cent did not 
like the teachers and 14 per cent had 
various reasons. Of 200 parents in- 
terviewed 50 per cent gave economic 
reasons for taking their children out of 
school, 5 per cent expulsion, 30 per 
cent conduct of teachers, and 15 per 
cent miscellaneous. 

@ The Virginia Commission on In- 
ter-racial Codperation has held its 
10th annual meeting with sixty rep- 
resentatives present. It discussed edu- 
cation, employment, and health. 

@ Therese K. Hance, recently grad- 
uated from the College of Liberal 
Arts of Howard University, is only 17 
years of age, and the youngest grad- 
uate of her class if not in the country. 
She is from Bluefield, West Va. and 
was taught at home until she entered 
the High School at Bluefield Insti- 
tute. She has majored in French. 
@ William C. Hueston of Gary, In- 
diana has been made Assistant Solicitor 
in the Post Office Department of 
Washington, D. C., at a salary of 
$7,500 a year. The appointment was 
made by the Postmaster General and 
does not require confirmation by the 





G. D. Brantley ; 
Principal, Sumner High School, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Senate. Mr. Hueston has been Jus- 
tice of the Peace in Gary, Ind., and 
:; Commissioner of Education for the 
colored Elks. It is said that Senator 
Watson of Indiana secured the ap- 
i nt. 
TT Miss Irene C. Dobbs, instructor 
of French at Spelman College, will 
study for the summer at the University 
of Grenoble, France. 
¢ Dwight W. Holmes of the College 
of Education is acting President of 
Howard University during the absence 
of President Johnson. 
@ Alan Greene who was lynched in 
South Carolina in April once saved the 
town of Walhalla from destruction by 
fire. He was convicted in 1915 and 
sent to prison for thirteen years on the 
testimony of a white woman, but the 
jury which convicted him and most of 
the citizens doubted the woman’s testi- 
mony and asked for a parole which 
was granted. 
@ The 17th annual meeting of the 
Ministers’ Convention was held at 
Hampton Institute in June. Among 
the lecturers were Dr. James H. Dil- 
lard, Miss Nannie Burroughs, and 
Dr. William Y. Bell. 
( The 18th annual session of the 
King’s Mountain Student Conference 
for Negro students of the Southeast 
under the Y. M. C. A. was held in 
May. There were over a hundred 
delegates present. Among the speak- 
ers were Norman Thomas, A. Phillip 
Randolph, E. Franklin Frazier and 
Ralph W. Bullock. 
@ Bethune-Cookman College of Flor- 
ida has been granted $62,500 by the 
General Education Board on_ its 
building program. 


MIDDLE WEST 

@ A study of the Negro church in 
Detroit by Nelson H. Harris shows 
that there are 44 such churches with 
44.904 members, or 55 per cent of the 
Negro population. 
@ On the recommendation of the 
Superintendent of Instruction, George 
D. Brantley has been made principal 
of the Sumner High School at St. 
Louis. He succeeds Frank L. Wil- 
liams. Mr. Brantley is a graduate of 
Talladega and has studied at Chicago 
and Columbia. He has been assistant 
principal of Sumner since 1927. Sum- 
ner High School is one of the oldest 
high schools for Negroes in the coun- 
try and has had 2,299 graduates. Since 
1911 it has been accredited by the 
Northern Central Association of Sec- 
ondary Schools and Colleges. Chapter 
81 of the National Honor society 
was established there in 1924. 

he Negro Baptist Convention, 
Incorporated, holds its Golden Jubilee 
in Chicago this month. Fifty years 
ag0 a Baptist Missionary Convention 
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was formed in Montgomery, Ala., and 
even as far back as 1840 Baptist 
churches in New York and Philadel- 
phia formed a missionary conven- 
tion which was incorporated in 1848. 
This effort died out but was revived 
by the convention organized in St. 
Louis in 1864. The consolidation in 
1866 lead to great activity. Schools 
were begun in Southern states and in 
1870 the convention had 51 mission- 
aries who collected $26,000 a year. 

@ Wichita, Kansas has a Negro popu- 
lation of 6,500. Of these, 1311 are in 
school; 27 in college, 146 in high 
school, and 1138 in the grades. Be- 
sides this, some are doing extension 
college work and others are entered 





Major William H. Jackson and his son in 1920. 


in evening schools. This year there 
were sixteen colored graduates from 
the high school, seven from college, 
and one from a graduate school. 

@ David Gordan, a colored student 
of the Hyde Park High School has 
been awarded a $300 scholarship at 
the University of Chicago as a result 
of a competitive examination con- 
ducted by the University among sen- 
iors from the mid-West schools. There 
were 750 seniors in the contest and 
sixty took the Latin test with Gordan 
in which he secured one of the two 
awards. 

@ The National Negro Business 
League meets in Detroit, Michigan this 
month. The grocery, dry-goods, ready- 
to-wear, and shoe business as oppor- 
tunities for Negroes in the business 
world will be discussed. 

@ The Gilpin Players scholarship 
fund at Cleveland, Ohio has reached 
the sum of $1625. A total fund of 
$5000 will be completed in the next 





few years. The income will be used 
to pay the tuition fee of Negro art 
students at the Cleveland School of 
Art or at the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, or elsewhere. 

@ Robert Coleman, a fourteen year 
old colored boy of Cleveland finished 
the four year high school course in 
three years and delivered the valedic- 
tory address at the Central High 
School. He had a scholastic rank of 
94.5 which was the highest in the 
school. He writes poetry and will en- 
ter Western Reserve University. 

@ Dr. Floyd W. Willis has opened 
a new colored hospital at 4750 South 
Parkway, Chicago. 


MIDDLE SOUTH 
@ The American Chemical Society 


has for seven years conducted a prize 
essay contest. This year in the con- 
test which was open to white and col- 
ored students of Georgia, Lottie M. 
Lyons of the senior class of Spelman 
High School, was awarded $20 in 
gold for the best essay on chemistry 
and medicine. 

@ The 16th session of the General 
Conference of the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church was held in Louis- 
ville in May. The conference adopted 
a quadrennial address in which it 
commended the N. A. A. C. P. for “its 
vigilance, its aggressiveness, its cour- 
age and patience”’. 


SOUTH WEST 


@ At Texarkana, Texas, Negroes 
have opened a business building which 
cost $60,000. It has offices, an audi- 
torium and six stores. It was con- 
structed by Negroes and is owned and 
occupied by them. 

@ The Seventh Annual inter-racial 
Conference of seventeen delegates com- 
posed of colored and white women has 
been held in Texas. 

@ There is agitation in Houston, 
Texas to keep Negroes from buying 
property in the better residential sec- 
tions of the North side. Meetings 
have been held. 

@ Edward L. Harris a professor of 
Bishop College, Marshall, Texas, has 
been given a scholarship by the Gen- 
eral Education Board to study chem- 
istry at the University of Chicago. 
@Dean Milton S. G. Wright of 
Samuel Huston College of Austin, 
Texas, has been granted leave of ab- 
sence to study in Europe for fourteen 
months. He will register at Heidel- 
berg University. 


FAR WEST 


@ At Loyola College a Catholic In- 
stitution at Los Angeles with 300 stu- 
dents, a colored student received a gold 
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medal for scholarship in 1928, and 
honorable mention in 1929. In ath- 
letics he played in the foot-ball team. 
@ At St. Patrick’s Seminary, Calif., 
there are four Negro boys preparing 
themselves for the Roman Catholic 
priesthood. 

@ Walter A. Smith, a colored man, 
has been porter and bank messenger 
for the Exchange National Bank of 
Colorado Springs, Colorado for more 
than thirty years. He was born in 
Mississippi and left school to help sup- 
port twelve younger brothers and sis- 
ters. Four years after he arrived in 
Colorado Springs, he began to work 
for the bank and has been there ever 
since. The bank first was housed in 
one room of a three-storied building, 
and now occupies a seven-storied struc- 
ture. Accompanied by a detective, he 
carries thousands of dollars worth of 
valuables every day, and has never 
been molested. He owns his own 
home and on the 25th Anniversary of 
his work for the bank was given a 
handsome jewelled watch. He has 
one daughter. 

@ Sergeant G. W. Smith, retired, 
celebrated at Pacific Grove, Calif., the 
20th anniversary of his retirement. He 
had active service for thirty years in 
the Army as a member of the 25th 
Regiment. He fought at El Caney, 
and San Juan Hill and in the Philip- 
pines. On all his discharge papers he 


was marked “excellent”. 


WEST INDIES 

@ The Colon Bakeries and Grocery 
Corporation has been formed in the 
Republic of Panama with an author- 
ized capital stock of $100,000. This 
Corporation represents a split from 
the Universal Negro Improvement 
Association and has a present mem- 
bership of 1,000 and assets of $40,000. 
It runs a school of 600 pupils. 


EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA 


@ Indians in South Africa are com- 
plaining of their disabilities. In 
Johannesburg there are 36 wholesale 
Indian merchants who have been in 
business from 10 to 30 years and have 
$15,000,000 invested. They object 
to being regarded as aliens. 

@ The I. C. U. representing the na- 
tives of South Africa have asked the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and the 
Minister of Labor to convene a con- 
ference to discuss questions of native 
wages and conditions of employment. 
@ Ras Tafari the Emperor-elect of 
Abyssinia is a small man, black in com- 
plexion, with a high thin nose and 
curly hair. His eyes are brown and he 
wears a heavy beard. 
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@ The Government of The Union of 
South Africa recently introduced a 
series of regulations under the Native 
Administrative Act of 1927. These 
regulations dispossess the natives of 
their land titles and introduce a new 
uniform title with curtailed rights. 
They make it impossible for a native to 
bequeath his land. They provide for 
forfeiture of land if a native falls in 
arrears on his quit-rent. They make 
crime a reason for forfeiture of land. 
They deny the right of land owner- 
ship to women. They limit the pos- 
session of land to only one piece. They 
prevent natives from mortgaging their 


land. 


WEST AFRICA 


q P. T. C. Thomas of Lagos, Ni- 
geria, has been twice unanimously 
elected President of the Chamber of 
Commerce. The Chamber is com- 
posed of all of the white business firms 
and some of the Negro firms. The 
latter form about 5 per cent of the 
membership. Mr. Thomas is a full- 


blooded Negro. 


@ The Committee of Enquiry in the 
shooting of women in Opobo, South- 
east, Nigeria, has returned to Lagos, 
and is preparing its report. 

@ Recently a white English citizen 
of Nigeria married a_ full-blooded 
West African lady. They are well- 
to-do and conduct shops and a movie 
house. 


@ Liberia has established a legation 
at Geneva and appointed a chargé 
d’affaires to maintain relations between 
Liberia and the League of Nations. 


@ The President of Liberia on April 
7th issued a Proclamation constituting 
a Commission of Enquiry on slavery. 
The Proclamation states: 


Whereas, in consequence of repre- 
sentations having been made against 
the Government of the Republic of 
Liberia in relation to Slavery and 
Forced Labour, the President of the 
Republic of Liberia proposed the set- 
ting up of a Commission of Enquiry 
to investigate the alleged existence in 
Liberia of these social conditions, and 
in pursuance of said proposal and for 
the purpose of assuring an impartial 
enquiry and an authoritative report, 
did request the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations and the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America 
to nominate each a member to serve 
on the said Commission so proposed to 
be set up by the Government of Li- 
beria. 


The Proclamation then states that 
the following persons constitute the 
Commission. 


On the part of the Republic of Li- 





beria: The Honourable Arthur Bar. 
clay. 

On the part of the Government of 
the United States: Dr. Charles § 
Johnson. . 
On the part of the League of Na. 
tions: Dr. Cuthbert Christy. 

‘Testimony is asked for on the part 
of all citizens and the Commission js 
empowered to summon witnesses, com- 
pel their attendance, take testimony 
and punish for contempt. : 
@_In April the Governor of Katanga 
a Province of the Belgium Congo, ded- 
icated a monument at Elizabethville to 
the soldiers who fell in the World 
War. Among the troops who marched 
by were 150 black natives. 
@ The Court of Appeals established 
by the British Order in Council of No- 
vember, 1928, has held its first session 
under Chief Justice Deane of the Gold 
Coast Colony. The Court can hear 
appeals from the Supreme Courts of 
most of the British West African Col- 
onies. This includes criminal appeals 
from the native territories. Nigeria is 
not yet within the jurisdiction of the 
Court but doubtless will be included 
later. 
@ The French Commission which has 
been inquiring into health conditions 
in the former German Colony of the 
Cameroons states that among _ the 
black poputation of 700,000, probably 
330,000 are suffering from sleeping 
sickness. In 1914 there were only 
6,000 suffering from this disease. The 
advance is owing to the failure to use 
the German remedy ‘Germanin”. 
@ In opening the Congo Pavilion at 
the Antwerp Exhibition, the Prime 
Minister of Belgium declared that 
Belgium has built in the Congo 11,000 
miles of motor-car roads, and 2,300 
miles of railroads, Portage has been 
forbidden where there are roads and 
regulated elsewhere. Nearly a mil- 
lion natives are receiving elementary 
education at the missions and _ nearly 
15,000 are being educated slightly 
above that. The State has 150 phy- 
sicians and there are 125 employed by 
Companies and Missions. 
@ In the King’s Birthday Honors, 
England gave four colored West 
Africans mention. The Order of the 
British Empire was bestowed upon 
Samuel J. Foster of the Legislative 
Council of Nigeria. William W. 
Brew of the Gold Coast was given 
M. B. E; Paul Azu of the Gold Coast 
and John H. C, Smart of Sierra Leone 
were made Companions of the Im- 
perial Service Order. 

@ Charlotte Zemelo, a native from 
British West Africa graduated from 
the Summit, N. J., High School and 
was awarded a scholarship of $300. 
She will continue her studies at 
Hampton. 
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For Juniors of the N. A. A. C. P. 





Errre LEE Newsome, Critic 








“GARDEN GLORY!” 
OT one of the kind that is stiff, 


straight and formal. Not one 
with geometric, precise, and regular 
paths of flag-stones running directly to 
the ornate sun-dial, or to the rustic 
hower retreat, or to the canopied, out- 
of-door breakfast or tea nook. Not 
one with the grass so vividly green that 
one revolts, somewhat naturally, from 
its artificiality. Not one with an irri- 
descent, multi-colored and highly artis- 
tic fountain, in the bowl of which cap- 
tive swans play at being happy, and in 
which embryo millionaires float tiny 
sail boats on this narrow sea of life. 
But one of the type that God wot 
through one of those hand-maidens of 
His, who are so rapidly disappearing, 
called “old fashioned Grandmamas.” 
This almost chaotic, irregular and 
jumbled “Grandmother’s Garden” was 
a patch of Mother Earth pushed out of 
sight, as it were, in a corner by a dilapi- 
dated, white-washed pale fence. It set 
itself up in a triangular form, which 
added all the more to its strikingness. 
Crowded and huddled back against the 
crude fence, in stately rows, were 
many-colored Hollyhocks, tall and dig- 
nified. Grandmama had a kink for 
variety in her garden,—as all true to 
the type Grandmothers do—for every 
other bloom against the fence was a 
Sunflower and a Hollyhock, the former 
bold in their yellow and brown. But 
Grandmama knew flowers and so some- 
thing had to be there with plenty of 
rich color and less height to balance 
these two tall sisters of the garden: 
something that vied with the early re- 
turn of Robin Redbreast, the sombre 
Blackbird, and the spritely Blue Jay. 
Grandmama planted some Bleeding 
Hearts, with deep rosy-red and pink 
candy-“Hearts” on tall, graceful wand- 
like stems. Then came some happy 
Marigolds, who bloom and bloom and 
bloom and then bloom some more and 
give a mass of color to what would 
otherwise be cold and drab. Some 
Flags or ladylike Iris rushed up to 
mingle their purple, white and delicate 
yellow, with this nearby gold. The 
strong, pointed leaves of the Iris gave 
a unique background to the setting. 
Some gay colored heads of Verbenas 
met our gaze and these close by a clump 
of Sweet William made one fairly 
dizzy to look steadfastly thereon, be- 
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cause of the profusion of bloom. 
Chucked up close together were some 
ever blooming Four-o’clocks, whom 
children delight to watch “go to sleep.” 
Some red, red Geraniums had to be 
there, and creeping along the front and 
down somewhat lower,—because they 
do not grow so high—are some pure 
white Geraniums, giving the stamp of 
virginity amid all this riot and wilder- 
ness of glint, glamour and glow. Run- 
ning back over the waist-high fence, 
crept some Morning-Glory vine. It was 
here, it was there, and Morning Glory 
was just everywhere, growing in per- 
fect care-freeness and utter abandon. 
Now hidden, now visible—Morning 
Glory will grow despite all odds. 
Trailing from the opposite side came 
some sweet-smelling Honeysuckle. 
These two vines, meeting in a fond em- 
brace, transformed what was a mere 
dilapidated fence into an archless rain- 
bow of bell-like and slender fringed 
flowers. Down where your feet trod, 
some hardy dwarfed Nasturtiums grew 
lustily. 

The most of these ‘garden children” 
had a perpetual lease on blooming, and 
this Grandmama knew. Grandmama 
also knew that with a bit of sunshine, 
a few gentle caresses and friendly 
pats, with an old pair of scissors, many- 
hued and sweet smelling flowers were 
to be her heritage all summer long. 
Then, too, because of all this secret-— 
which is really no secret at all—Grand- 
mama, herself, seemed rejuvenated in 
watching and caring for her garden. 
This garden-world was her very own 
possession and treasure! 

Life and new life, and life again, in 
radiant color, fragrance, joy and de- 
light were Grandmama’s reward for 
having planted a disorderly, unsym- 
metrical, erratic, old-fashioned garden. 

In its wild, unrestricted career, and 
sort of will-not-be-bound-life, how un- 
like, the dear Grandmothers of ye olden 
time—but how very like the world of 
Colored-Americans today! When we 
get the rich and rare picture of a gar- 
den of America’s “Colored Folk” how 


beauteous! How graceful! How 
varied! How many-tinted! How 
colorful! How lovely! What splen- 


dor! How very like Grandmama’s 
Garden! What ‘“Morning-Glory!” 
What Garden Glory! And these two 
are gardens, God wot! 


HE JUNIOR N. A. A. C. P. of 

Oakland is endeavoring to put 
over a great program and I think we 
are progressing very well. Last meet- 
ing was a debate “Resolved that 
Travel is more Educational than Book- 
Study”. The negative was upheld by 
the Young People’s Lyceum, the af- 
firmative by the Juniors. We are 
happy to say the Juniors were success- 
ful. There were several musical num- 
bers at this meeting and a large num- 
ber of visitors were present. 

At the last meeting, a Mother’s Day 
Program, another interesting meeting 
was held. Mrs. Macgruder, the wife 
of Rev. Macgruder of the First A. 
M. E. Church of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia led a very interesting discus- 
sion on the subject of “Mother”. Miss 
Esther Lee, Mr. Buch Campbell, Mr. 
Bunard Baquie, Miss Sylviabelle Mac- 
gruder, Mr. Irvin Myers and Miss 
Dorothy Gray all spoke. There were 
several musical solos. 

The Juniors are now making plans 
for a graduation meeting and a Musi- 
cal Revue. 

DorotHy EpNna Gray. 


My dear Gentlemen: 

I am a reader of THE Crisis for 
about a year and I’m pleased with its 
work and what it is doing for its race. 

In reading your great magazine for 
a year it seems as though I have fol- 
lowed its readings since it has been 
published. 

I’m a white girl of seventeen and en- 
joy its reading very much when I get 
the chance; as I have read in one of 
your famous columns where a party 
wrote “God bless you and your co- 
workers to keep well and prosperous,” 
| immediately sat down and from the 
bottom of my heart I wish you the very 
same. 

Respectfully yours, 
Miss GertTRUDE McManus, 
Springfield, Mass. 


PATTERAN 


[2 mark my way within the road 
So you might find just where I’d trod 
By something worthy I had done 
By some short cut—straight to the sun— 
That I had made for others. 

E. L. N. 


(Will you please turn to page 285) 
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AT SPRINGFIELD 

HE Twenty-first Annual Confer- 

ence of the N. A. A. C. P. at 
Springfield, Mass., in several par- 
ticulars surpassed any conference we 
have ever held. In the first place, the 
local arrangements and preparation 
were extraordinarily perfect. Every- 
thing was in order and waiting for the 
delegates. In the second place, there 
was less color prejudice in Springfield 
than in any center in which we have 
ever met. We were welcome to the 
hotels and restaurants; we were given 
front page every day in the news- 
papers; the Municipal Auditorium was 
furnished to us free; the churches were 
gpen to hear our word and in every 
way we felt our welcome. The for- 
mal speeches were carefully prepared 
and of an unusually high order. The 
music was good and the social occas- 
ions interesting. Some of the papers 
will be published in a_ subsequent 
number of THe Crisis. Our thanks 
are due to the Reverend Garnett R. 


Waller who first invited us to Spring- 
field. 


EDUCATION AND WORK 


HE thesis of the 61st annual Com- 

mencement address of Howard 

University, delivered by the Editor of 
THE Crisis, was as follows: 

Beginning with 1895 there arose in 
the United States a real and sincere 
difference of opinion between colored 
people and their friends as to the prop- 
er education for Negroes. One group 
stressed college training as the only 
method of developing leadership for a 
mass of former slaves. The other 
group, stressed the necessity of train- 
ing the sons of freedmen to take their 
place as skilled workers in the organ- 
ized industry of the country. 

Today, the controversy is forgotten. 
Thirty-five years have gone by. The 
increase in Negro education has been 
little less than marvelous, and that not 
only in Negro colleges, but in public 
schools, industrial schools, and land 
grant colleges. What, therefore, re- 


mains of the controversy today? Has 
it been settled? 
It has not been settled. The ques- 


tions raised in those days of controversy 
still stand and still press for an answer. 
They must be answered and they must 
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be answered soon. Both the college 
and the industrial school have suc- 
ceeded and failed. The college has 
given us a trained leadership without 
which we could not have accomplished 
the place in the nation which we oc- 
cupy today. The industrial school has 
made work popular; it has bridged the 
economic transition from slavery to 
freedom, and has placed skilled men 
on the farm and in industry. 

But, on the other hand, the college 
is not today sending out men of cul- 
ture and it is not training men to take 
the place of leadership in modern life 
which they must occupy to survive. On 
the other hand, the industrial schools 
have been teaching a technique which 
is disappearing, so that instead of in- 
creasing the number of trained farmers 
and skilled workers, we are actually 
losing ground in industry. 

In other words, the industrial school 
with an objective which was abso- 
lutely right, failed in its method; and 
the college with a method proven right 
by centuries of human _ experience, 
failed in its definite objects. 

Today, the Negro industrial school 
is becoming a college and the Negro 
college is following the unquestioned 
lead of the white college. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that the new institu- 
tion which is thus being evolved, the 
Negro college and technical school, 
should set itself more devotedly than 
ever to its real objective, that is, to 
place in American life a black man of 
culture and learning fitted to earn a 
living according to present economic 
conditions. 

The full text of this speech will be 
published eventually by Howard Uni- 
versity. 


OUR 19th EDUCATION 


NUMBER 
UR 19th Education Number has 
some differences from former 


numbers, which though small in them- 
selves, are delicate indices of certain 
changes. It used to be logical and nec- 
essary to divide colleges in the United 
States in two catagories—Negro and 
white. The Negro colleges were poorly 
endowed and of inferior standing to 
the white colleges. Admission to and 
graduation from a white Northern col- 





lege was in itself a distinction for 
colored student. Consequently, we 
sought to publish the names and photo. 
graphs of all graduates of white col- 
leges and only group pictures or rank. 
ing students, in the case of colored col- 
leges. This year for the first time, we 
are listing all colleges together, since 
they are all today of essentially equal 
scholastic standing. It is no longer an 
unusual thing for a Negro to graduate 
from a Northern college. This brings 
another change in our custom and 
makes our portraits a sort of scholastic 
Hall of Fame. We are picturing only 
those students who have done their col- 
lege work with distinction or received 
a higher degree, no matter whether 
they studied North or South. These 
two changes indicate undoubted ad- 
vance in education among American 
Negroes. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


HERE are an extraordinary num- 

ber of intelligent people in the 
United States who have no conception 
of the meaning of the freedom of 
speech. They apparently assume that 
this is the right to express any opinion 
with which they agree, but that opin- 
ions with which they disagree or which 
they regard as unsound or dangerous, 
must be suppressed. Back of this will- 
ingness to silence those to whom men 
do not wish to listen, lies stupidity, 
cruelty, oppression and disaster. The 
South, in a desperate attempt to keep 
the wedge of race prejudice between 
white and black workers, is persecut- 
ing Communists. They have resur- 
rected in Atlanta an old slave statute 
and are actually threatening with death 
two black and four white prisoners in 
Atlanta. This is a counsel of despair. 
Whenever a doctrine becomes so dan- 
gerous to the peace and quiet of a coun- 
try that citizens dare not listen to its 
advocacy and explanation, that is just 
exactly the time when that doctrine !s 
needed. Mob law against Commun- 
ists is just as detestable as mob law 
against Abolitionists, against Fascist! 
or against white Russia. How singu: 
lar that those persons in the community 
who are the wildest vocal opponents ot 
force, are the first ones to substitute 
force for reason. 
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INDIA 


E trust that the colored people of 

the United States are watching 
with bated breath the struggle in In- 
dia. Our view of it Is of course dis- 
torted by the deception and propaganda 
of English news agencies. But here 
is an unparalleled fight for righteous- 
ness; the determination of millions of 
people, who in the face of their own 
ignorance, poverty and inner divisions, 
are with increasing unity standing 
against the effort of a great mod- 
ern country to use them, their land 
and their resources chiefly for its own 
private profit. And Indians are seek- 
ing to do this and succeeding to an un- 
paralleled degree by the method of 
peaceful agitation. Nothing like this 
has occurred in the history of the 
world. If it fails, it will mark an 
epoch. If it succeeds, it will revolu- 
tionize civilization. Against it is be- 
ing used all of the paraphernalia of 
modern imperialism: lies, imprison- 
ment, murder, delay, propaganda and 
dry official reports. The Simon Re- 
port on India is a long and labored 
document. It shows thought and at- 
tention. Twenty-five years ago it 
would have been a landmark and a 
beacon. Ten years ago it would have 
staved off revolution. Today, it is the 
last refuge of reaction. 


SENATOR ALLEN OF KANSAS 


T must be at times a little difficult 
for public men and social leaders in 
the United States rightly to gage opin- 
ion among American Negroes. For in- 
stance, if one thing was clear in the 
Parker fight, it was that a simply over- 
whelming majority of thinking Ameri- 
can Negroes were opposed to Judge 
Parker’s confirmation; and yet, Sena- 
tor Allen of Kansas, with a large Ne- 
gro constitutency, and with a record 
of being at least not unfavorable to 
the aspirations of the Negro, voted 
for confirmation, and in support 
of his action, he points to this letter 
written in Washington, May 9: 


Dear SENATOR ALLEN: 


I have been pastor of Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church in this city for eight 
years up until last year. Since then I 
have been Field Agent for Howard Uni- 
versity School of Religion. I have taken 
an active interest in all matters pertain- 
ing to the welfare of the nation since 
being in Washington to the extent of 
engaging in Political Campaigns. I have 
watched with care all matters like the 

arker case that has been recently voted 
upon by the Senate. I have known you 
as a public man in our mutual state of 

ansas and have appreciated your in- 
terest in the colored people. And I 
Want to say that your views on the seat- 
ing of Judge Parker coincide with the 
orward-looking Negroes. I have set 
down a few ideas as a Negro interested 
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in the welfare of his people so that you 
can see that you had the best interest 
of the Negro at heart when you voted 
for Judge Parker. A vote for Judge 
Parker was a vote for the ultimate good 
of our people. 

I should welcome the opportunity to 
set our people politically right in any 
way that I may be used. I think a great 
deal can be done and ought to be done 
for the good of the party in the next 
few months. I am glad you stood by 
the President in this matter whom I am 
afraid my people do not know or they 
would appreciate him better. 

Yours very truly, 


J. C. Open. 


Of course Mr. Olden needs a job 
and if we know Howard University he 
will need it right away. 


ECONOMIC DISFRANCHISE- 
MENT 


HERE is no universal suffrage in 

modern industry. So far as the 
government conducts industry, as in 
the case of the post office and, in some 
instances, the transportation system, 
universal political suffrage indirectly 
controls the industry. But there are 
great public services, like the railroad, 
the telephone, gas and electric light- 
ing, the telegraph and others, where 
the industry, although public in nature, 
is private in ownership, and conducted 
by an autocracy, except insofar as pub- 
lic opinion and the granting of privi- 
leges and franchises gives remote 
control to the voters. 

The disfranchisement, therefore, of 
the mass of workers in this case is the 
most extraordinary and vital disfranch- 
isement in the modern world. When 
we talk of industrial democracy, we 
mean the increased right of the work- 
ing people to determine the policies of 
great public services, either through di- 
rect public ownership or by private ne- 
gotiation in the shape of shop com- 
mittees, working agreements and the 
like. 

What is the attitude of the Negro 
here? Most Negroes would have no 
attitude at all, so far as public owner- 
ship was concerned. They would not 
be interested; and yet, they are, or 
should be, tremendously interested. 
Take, for instance, the telephone ser- 
vice. It is wellnigh universal. The 
number of telephones in use by colored 
people runs into the millions. It is not 
possible that Negroes in the United 
States spend less than $10,000,000 a 
year for telephone service, and they 
may spend three times as much as this. 
In the organization of work and trade 
a balance is always assumed between a 
service rendered or goods delivered on 
one side and a reciprocal service ren- 
dered and goods. delivered, on the 
other. If the exchange is not direct, 
it must be indirect, or the whole in- 








dustrial combination fails. 
case of the colored people and the tele- 


Yet in the 


phone, there is no reciprocity. The 
Telephone Company in the North, al- 
most without exception, employs no 
colored help whatsoever; no laborers, 
no telephone girls, no clerks, no of- 
ficials. “he whole service is absolutely 
closed to Negroes. In the South, a 
few colored men are employed as lab- 
orers and linemen, but not many. 

Here then is a situation where a 
quasi-public institution absolutely re- 
fuses to let millions of citizens earn a 
decent living, while taxing them along 
with other citizens for this public ser- 
vice. ‘This compulsory exclusion is, of 
course, not confined to colored people. 
It is exercised against Jews; it is exer- 
cised against various groups of foreign- 
born; it is exercised even against cer- 
tain social classes among American- 
born citizens. But in the case of the 
Negroes, we can see it openly, just as 
in those chemical experiments where an 
artificially colored liquid reveals dif- 
fusion and reaction. 

What now must Negroes do? If 
this sort of thing goes on, then dis- 
franchisement in industry is going to 
be a vital factor in their elimination 
from modern civilization. By consoli- 
dations and mergers, by holding com- 
panies and inter-locking directorates, 
the great industries of the world are 
becoming integrated into vast private 
organizations, which means that the 
work of the world,—the skilled work, 
the best paid work,—in the vast ma- 
jority of the cases, is subject to this 
social and racial exclusion; to this re- 
fusal to allow certain classes of men 
to earn a decent living. 


It is an intolerable situation. At- 
tempts have been made to correct it 
by appeal. In Chicago and in High 
Harlem, New York, these appeals have 
been effective in the case of small store 
chains, and even to a slight extent with 
a corporation like the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. But the Tele- 
phone Company remains adamant. 
The Gas Company is absolutely deaf 
and unsympathetic. 


In this case there is only one thing 
to do, and that is for the Negro voters, 
with intelligence and far-reaching 
memory, to see that by their votes no 
further privileges and franchises are 
granted to these public service com- 
panies; and to see that the work of 
these companies, just as far as pos- 
sible and as soon as possible, is trans- 
fered to the government. Govern- 
ment ownership is the only solution for 
this present industrial disfranchise- 
ment of the Negro. 


There are, of course, many other 
reasons and arguments for public own- 
ership beside this personal and racial 
reason. But all these arguments sim- 
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ply bring home to the mass of people 
the fact that public service cannot be 
carried on endlessly for private advan- 
tage and private profit. 


SOUTHERN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


HE ASSOCIATION OF COL- 

LEGES and SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS of the Southern states was 
organized in 1895. It is the accred- 
iting agency of the South and in this 
respect the court of final resort. It is 
composed of white officials and white 
schools, and for the thirty-four years of 
its existence, it has refused to recog- 
nize or accredit a single Negro col- 
lege or a single Negro high school. It 
has been appealed to on grounds of 
justice and ordinary decency, and once 
or twice it has appointed committees 
to consider the matter. Thus there is 
not a single Negro college in the South 
or high school that can receive official 
credit before the educational authori- 
ties of the United States. 


Last December the Association took 
a partial step. They appointed a 
Committee to make a survey of Negro 
colleges. This Committee secured an 
appropration from: the General Edu- 
cation Board and will start upon a 
three years’ survey of Negro colleges 


under the direction of Professor 
Arthur D. Wright of Dartmouth 
College. In the meantime, nothing at 


all has been done toward the recogni- 
tion or rating of Negro high schools, 
and they must for perhaps six or seven 
years more remain unrecognized. 





GIVING BOOKS AWAY 


HE Librarian of one of the oldest 
Negro colleges writes me as fol- 
lows: 

“In an effort to build up a special 
Negro section in our library, we are 
appealing to all writers of the race to 
contribute an autographed copy of 
their latest or favorite work to our 
Negro section. 

“We would gladly purchase a copy 
of your latest work, but lack of funds 
forbids. In order that work by and 
about Negroes may be read by our 
students we are beseeching you to com- 
ply with the above request. 

“We assure you that your contribu- 
tion will be highly prized.” 

1 will not comply with this request. 
I have said this before and I repeat 
it. This institution has money. Not 
enough, of course, but if half the 
money which it wastes was spent for 
books it would be a great deal better 
institution than it is and it is far from 
good. Colleges buy buildings, cement 
walks, grass and cows, and then they 
ask authors to give them books. Now 
if books grew in an author’s backyard, 
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he might be willing to gather a few 
now and then and give them away. 
But authors must pay for books that 
they give away. It serves some of 
them right, I admit. But personally, 
I feel as though I had done my duty 
when I have written a book. If other 
people do not feel so, they are not com- 
pelled to buy the book. 

But certainly I refuse to encourage 
any so-called institution of learning in 
thinking that it can afford to pay for 
gas and food, and trust to getting a 
library by begging. 


MURDER IN CHICAGO 


DA WELLS BARNETT wnites in 

the Chicago Daily News: 

We colored citizens have had three 
object lessons of police, “incompetence 
or worse,” in the last two years. 

Ernest Whitehurst, the 16-year-old 
boy, was killed by the police after sur- 
rendering on assurance of protection, 
and thirty-five bullets by five of the 
heads of departments were fired into 
his body as he lay helpless on the floor 
of his home. Over 100 of our police 
force after a siege of four hours had 
used tear bombs, machine guns and 
shields in an effort to dislodge him 
from his home. In defending that 
home and the young children in it he 
had hit several of them with birdshot 
from his father’s shotgun. He couldn’t 
understand that he should admit in- 
truders in a peaceful home after mid- 
night without warrant for his arrest, 
because some boy had said Ernest had 
broken a restaurant window! When 
the father of the family returned from 
his night’s work he found his son 
dead, the other five children locked up 
in. jail and his home wrecked by the 
hundreds of bullets fired into it by the 
police. No greater crime ever took 
place in Chicago, yet the police were 
exonerated by the coroner. 

Twice since then innocent law-abid- 
ing citizens who were exercising their 
rights on the streets of Chicago were 
shot in broad daylight with the police 

e alleged to be looking on, if not par- 
ticipating. Indeed, Octavius Granady 
was shot, it is charged, by police offi- 
cers who were put on trial by Mr. 
Loesch’s efforts, and so charged by 
him, but the trial judge prevented a 
verdict and they were discharged. No 
one has been punished for that crime. 

Another such cold-blooded murder 
took place last spring in broad day- 
light when the Rev. Mr. Scott was 
killed and the man charged with the 
murder was let go by the coroner’s 
jury and witnesses have told in court 
how they were intimidated by the po- 
lice. 

In none of these crimes was there 
condemnation editorially by our mold- 
ers of public sentiment, no aroused 








public conscience, no rewards offered 
for the arrest and punishment of the 
murderers, and nobody in authority 
then condemned the inefficiency, the 
outrageous conduct of the police or de. 
manded that for the good of Chicago, 
a change of the chiefs should be made. 

These victims, murdered on Chicago 
streets in broad daylight, were black 
and poor and with no organization be. 
hind them, and it seemingly was not 
worth while to hold the police depart. 
ment to account for outrages against 
them. 

Perhaps if the city had recognized 
the above murders as a menace to her 
fair fame and public sentiment had 
then sternly demanded the removal of 
incompetent heads of the police depart- 
ment, Alfred Lingle might not now be 
lving cold in death. 


4A NEW PARTY 


HE League for Independent Po- 

litical Action, which has head- 
quarters at 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York, is an association of individuals, 
committed personally and as a group, 
to the development of a new political 
party, based on the principle of increas- 
ing democratic social control as distin- 
guished from the present policies of the 
Republican and Democratic parties. 
This League is going to gather infor- 
mation; make research; distribute liter- 
ature; form local clubs; and eventually 
it will nominate and ask support for 
its candidates. 

What this League hopes for is to 
build up a party like the Labor Party 
of Great Britain. It maintains that the 
wage of common workers is still far 
below a decent standard of comfort; 
that one-third of the old people are de- 
pendent; income, wealth and power are 
concentrated into too few hands. The 
League, therefore, wants intelligent 
citizens to work for the rapid extension 
of public ownership of public utilities, 
of the coal industry, and for public 
control of super-power. 

It wants, by means of taxing large 
incomes, by inheritance taxes and by 
taxes on the increase of land values, to 
be able to devote larger sums of public 
money for health, education, child wel- 
fare and the socialization of industry. 
It wants to establish and increase pen- 
sions for unemployment and health in- 
surance and old age. It wants a tari 
for revenue only and not as a bonus to 
manufacturers, and it regards a low 
tariff as the most effective help for 
farmers; it wants to increase producers 
and consumers’ co-operation. 7 

The League wishes to restore politi- 
cal rights to Negroes and to foreign- 
born citizens where they are now dis 
franchised. It wants to eliminate the 
causes of war and to stop imperial 
domination of backward countries. 
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The Wanderer 
(Continued from page 269) 


a Hello for anyone except wide-eyed 
Mammy—“Supper ready, Mammy?” 

O God, a desire chokes me some- 
times, to be able to take life the way 
he takes it—to be a wanderer; to make 
silver in the air with a broad axe, and 
then roam off in the heat shimmer, past 
white o’ cotton and gold o’ corn! to 
roam in the marshes, leather-booted, 
past the stripling trees and hacked 
stumps—then let the rattlers swing at 
me with their piston heads! I’d brush 
them aside, the way I’d push folks 
aside, white or black or yellow, if I 
were a wanderer, free like Long Jim 
and John and George. 


The Outer Pocket 


(Continued from page 272) 


the Ocean” and come back and relate 
to us your adventures. 

I am renewing my subscription this 
month through the Mobile Branch of 
the N. A. A. C. P., please let me have 
my copies before the ink dries, if pos- 
“sible. 

With best wishes for the Association 
at large, and THe Crisis, the organ of 
the Association, in particular, I am 

NarVIE PuriFoy, 
Mobile, Ala. 


We did get a public school here 
after much work and prayer. A man 
whose name is , with 
no license to teach, was given our 
school for five months only. It would 
have been better if no school had been 
given. 

No schoolhouse has been erected yet; 
the session was held in a church house. 
We would prefer a good teacher next 
session and a longer term of. school- 
ing. We need a good large school- 
house. 

We shall be glad to have everything 
put in proper condition here before 
school begins again. We do need a 
teacher badly. 

Appreciating what has been accom- 
plished for our group of folks here, 
we remain your friends. 


, Oklahoma. 


My fault of course! Just an over- 
sight—or may I say, a bit of careless- 
ness. I, most of all, need THe Crisis 
and cannot afford to miss a single copy 
as long as there is a Crisis. Do not 
ever discontinue my subscription and 
if I fail to remit when due, please con- 
tinue to “bill me” until I do. 

Tuomas C. KING, 
Illinois. 
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Mrs. Charlotte Hawkins Brown 


invites the attention of parents to 


THE PALMER MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 


at 
SEDALIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


(ten miles east of Greensboro) 


The only college preparatory school of its type for Negro youth in 
America. Four year classical and technical courses, enriched with Music 
Art and Drama. 


Fine Buildings—-Excellent Teachers—Splendid Equipment 
TWENTY-NINTH YEAR 
"A Little Bit of New England in North Carolina” 


Leading Southern and Northern Colleges offer scholarships to ranking 
graduates. 


TERMS: $150 a year, including room, board and tuition 
Write for Catalog. Address, Principal 


PALMER MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 
Sedalia, North Carolina 


meme eee eee eee 


——~. 


fee cence ve Venere rem vencenuencennencescenvencencan jescencan en: sevemcemcancancd 


The Stenographers’ Institute 


popularly known as 


DUNCAN’S BUSINESS SCHOOL 
1221-23, 27 S. 17th St., and 1636 Manton Si. 
A business school that trains a student to know 
and then to do. Tall term starts Oct 8 

EDWARD T. DUNCAN, Principal 

Office 1227 S. 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bigham, R. N. 


Write to, Ethel M. 
Supt. of Nurses 


POSITION WANTED 

Ex-teacher, widow, desires 
dormitories, or dining-hall, 
Health. Reference. Address: 


position as matron of 
or children. Experience 
1313 ce/o The Crisis. 


BurRELL MEMORIAL Hosprrat 


Roanoke, Va. 


NCLOSED you will find editorial 
from the Los Angeles Times for 
5-9-30, about the Parker rejection. 


Of course everyone here knows that 
the Times is first, last and all the time 
against the Labor unions, and it seems 
is against the Negroes also. I sub- 
scribed for your magazine yesterday. 
I think it is about time we had the 
other side of the Negro question. 


S. D. Smit, 
California. 


DOVER, DELAWARE 


progressive institution ‘‘in the heart of the 


marva Peninsula’. 
High standards. Reasonable Rates. 


For catalogue or further particulars write 


R. S. Grossley, President 


Oklahoma Lynching 
(Continued from page 274) 


mobbist) couldn’t use because he did 
not know how to release the safety 
catch. 


WANTED 


teacher. 
tion in our schoo 
Write full particulars. 
LINCOLN SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 
261 West 125th Street, New York City 


Tue Crisis 


St. Mary’s School 


An Episcopal boarding school for girls, 
under the direction of the sisters of St. 
Mary. Address: THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 
6138 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Young lady to be trained as commercial 
Small premium. Salaried post 
fon completion of course. 


State College for Colored Students 


A deligthful place for study and recreation i 
State approved. Well equipped 
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A few Negroes in Chickasha fled to 
the country. The great part of them 
remained home and determined to de- 
fend themselves. Men were posted all 
over the Negro district armed with 
Winchesters and with a goodly supply 
of ammunition. Women in some in- 
stances bore arms. White people in 
numbers, fearing a repetition of Sher- 
man, had their Negro employees to 
come to their homes. Other whites 
bought ammunition for the Negroes to 
defend themselves with. 

I held two meetings in Chickasha, 
one with nearly 100 women and a 
great mass meeting with 600 people 
present. We inyited reporters, the 
Mayor and the Council. The only 
whites who came, however, were the 
Mayor and his wife, a Frenchwoman 
of fine culture. At my meetings, in 
my reference to the lynching, I stressed 
these things:—that Chickasha was 
eternally disgraced by this lynching 
and would always be known as the 
place where they lynched a Negro; 
that the better element would be justly 
blamed with the lynchers if they white- 
washed the criminals and failed to ar- 
rest and convict them as everybody 
knew a number of them were known; 
that every Negro and every decent 
white citizen should put out of office 
those peace officers who had failed to 
protect their prisoner and allowed an- 
archy and disgrace to triumph there; 
that in Chickasha ari elsewhere lynch- 
ing would end only when officers so 
recognized the honor of the State that 
they would greet a mob with lead. 

The Mayor followed me and said he 
agreed with everything I had said; 
that he urged them to back him in try- 
ing to get the cowardly criminals pun- 
ished; that he pledged them his best 
efforts to that end; that he urged them 
to help themselves and help whites by 
joining the N. A. A. C. P., than 
which he knew of no finer organization 
anywhere. 

“It is not good politics”, he con- 
tinued, “to come here at this time, but 
I don’t want to play politics. I want 
to go to my bed with a clear conscience 
so I can sleep and I want to let you 
know how I stand in this whole matter 
no matter how it may affect my politi- 
cal fortunes.” 

Nearly one hundred members joined 
at this meeting. 

Seventy-three witnesses have been 
called in the Governor’s investigation 


and the federal office has also entered 
the investigation. 





Youthport 
(Continued from page 279) 
FAR AWAY 


NEATH swaying limbs of a moss- 
covered oak, 


’ 


August, 1930 





NDIVIDUALS and 


corporations who re- 
quire the services of a long 
established banking insti- 
tution are cordially in- 


vited to correspond with 
the 


BINGA STATE BANK 





3452 So. State Street Chicago, Illinois 


Mail and Cable transfers. A. B. A. Travelers Checks. 
_ service in the Collection Department is unequaled. 


The Binga State Bank is known for its conservative methods 
in the handling of general banking business. 


Our 


We Solicit Business on the Strength 
of 20 Years Banking 


AGRICULTURAL & NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


(Langston University) 
Langston, Oklahoma 
Z. T. HUBERT—President 
Federal Land Grant and 
State Endowed Institution for the 
Higher Education of Negro people 
Four standard Bachelors’ degrees—Arts, Agriculture, Education, and 
Science. Graduates given high rating at Middle-Western Universities. 
For further information address 
THE PRESIDENT 
Agricultural & Normal University 


LANGSTON, OKLAHOMA 


BENNETT COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Beautiful Campus. Modern Equipment. Student Self-Government. Excellent Climate. 


4 progressive school for girls of discriminating parents. 


3 years High School 
For further information address: 
DAVID D. JONES, President 


4 years College 





Away from view in a hid retreat, 

I lie outstretched upon the grass, 

Engrossed in fantasy. 

The scenes on which I gaze press close 
to me; 

They penetrate my very soul; 

I am subdued by a magic charm, 

And from this heartless world allured, 

In that unknown land of dreams 


Where verily life is joy supreme, 
I dwell, enrapt! 
ELIzABETH CARTER. 


From a Tribute to the Black Man 


By CONSTANCE FLEMING 
O MIGHTY Race, to thee I bring 
The trophies of the World. 
You've made the bells of Victory ring, 
You've kept the flag unfurled. 
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THE CRISIS 
proposes to feature and expand 
this page. Will .our friends 
write us of their experience and 
recommend botels in all leading 
cities? 


When in New York 
make the 


HOTEL DUMAS 


Your stopping place 


205 W. 135th Street 
At Seventh Avenue 


Just across the street 
from Everywhere 


Telephones 
BRADHURST 1131 
AUDUBON 4343 


Price Lowest 


Service Unsurpassed 


other 
none 


There are 
Hotels, but 
Better than 


The HOTEL 
‘DUMAS 


F. C. FANE, prop. 


YOUNG MEN! 


When in Chicago stay at the Y.M.C.A. Com- 
fortable rooms, cafeteria, gymnasium, natato- 
rium. Employment Bureau for members. 


For further information address 


Y. M. C. A. 


2763 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


The Phillis Wheatley Association 
MISS JANE E. HUNTER, Gen. Sec. 
4450 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Augusta, Ga. 

AM fifteen years of age and am in 

the 10th grade. This is my first 
year here at Haines Institute and 
while here I found in a pal’s room, 
the book entitled THe Crisis. As it 
was a colored magazine it interested 
me so much, for one reason I am fond 
of reading, especially about a Negro, 
my own race. Only sorry that I’m 
not able to take the book by the year. 

ConsTANCE REEDER. 
CONTACTS 

HE problem of racial adjustment 
T in the South lies with the present 
students of the white and Negro race. 
There are many difficulties confront- 
ing these two groups. Perhaps the 
most outstanding and fundamental ob- 
stacle is that of the limitations placed 
upon both groups in their personal con- 
tacts. A large number of Negro and 
white students have become aware of 
the fact that too long have they grown 
up together, yet in worlds entirely 
foreign to each other. They are be- 
ginning to feel a desire to know each 
other. Both are conscious of the fact 
that there can be no development of 
personalities to their greatest extent if 
there exist ignorance and indifference 
in regard to the problems of one’s 
neighbors. This awareness has mani- 
tested itself in commendable ways. Ne- 
gro students have sat in discussion 
groups with white students and they 
in turn have sat in Negro group dis- 
cussions. 

As the Negro student looks at this 
situation he finds himself classified un- 
der three groups of students. There 
are the 4. M. A. schools, church sup- 
ported schools and the State schools. 
In the first two groups we, more or 
less, find the faculty consisting of both 
races. In these schools there are op- 
portunities for the finest type of con- 
tact through class discussion and extra- 
curricular activities. Through these 
mediums students find themselves con- 
sciously or unconsciously working out 
better ways of understanding and co- 
operation. There is more limitation in 
the denominational schools for here to 
a very large extent the curriculum is 
influenced by church doctrine which in 
matters of education has been very 
narrow. ‘The last group of students 
are those who come from State schools. 
Here to a certain extent politics dom- 
inate. There is no chance for theories 
of racial adjustment to be put into 
practice. There is no reality of racial 
experience. 

Even in the schools where contacts 
are experienced they are not sufficient 
to satisfy the white and Negro stu- 
dents in the South. The personal con- 
tacts that are experienced on campus 
don’t take in the white student groups. 


The question that now 

can these two groups arri 
philosophy of racial 

such limited contacts? 
Mary Lee Jonzs, 

Tougaloo College, Miss. 


arises is how 
Ive at a sound 
adjustment with 


Thea. W. 417th St, 


MANSFIELD Eves, at 8:30 
Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


“THE 


GREEN 
PASTURES” 


with a distinguished cast including 
Richard B. Harrison, Daniel L. Haynes, Wes. 
ley Hill, Alonzo Fenderson, Salem Tutt Whit. 
ney, George Randol, Edna Harris, Susie Sutton 
Charles H. Moore, Lou Vernon, Arthur Porter, 


J. A. Shipp, Florence Fields, Stanleigh Morrell 
James Fuller, Josephine Byrd, Billy Cumby, 
Ivan Sharp and Jazzlips Richardson, Je. 


BEAUTY? 


No, we cannot all be beautiful 
but we can be neat and attrac- 


tive. Let Mrs. Lyons show you 
how. 


ma Ae 


re your Hair is a? and ee if you are 

bothered with Fal ng Hair, Dandruff, Itch- 
ing Scalp or any Hair Trouble, We want you to 
try a jar of ST INDIA HAIR GROWER. 
The Remedy contains medical properties that 
go to the roots of the Hair, stimulate the 
skin, helping nature do its work. Leaves the 
hair soft and silky. Perfumed. with a balm of 
a thousand flowers. The best known remedy 
for Heavy and Beautiful Black Eye-Brows. 
Also restores Gray Hair to its Natural Color. 
Can be used with Hot Iron. 


ED 
PRICE SENT BY MAIL, 50c. 
10c. Extra for Postage 


AGENTS OUTFIT 
1 Hair Grower, } Sones *., : 
poo, 1 Pressing Oil, ‘ace Cre 
Direction for Selling. $2.00. 25c Extra 
for Postage. 


Ss. D. LYONS 


316 N. Central, Dept. B. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


THE Crisis 












ALABAMA 


find our check in payment of February 


SIS sold im- 
SIS. The copies were 
cape of = ae to the many calls for additional 
mediately. find it necessary to make an additional 


,. we 
as the February number. Chas. Ecton. 


ARIZONA 


I am ordering in advance 100 copies of the Chil- 
a. Justus Davis. 
SAS 


THE SIS is the greatest stimulant that comes 
into > i. Selling it is patriotism. 


Mrs. W. E. Josenberger. 

FORNIA 
ee enclosing check for $102.60 for copies soldl 
including September. Most of the copies are sold 


utiful = Dr. Vada J. Somerville. 
COLORADO 

ttrac- Your agent (my son) is doing fine. Is only five 
— Dr. 1. E. Moore. 

_ CONNECTICUT 


little boys of the best families in 
nen, and I have interested them by saying 
they would meet Dr. DuBois personally on March 
ath. Please send 300 March copies. 


Mrs. Henrietta Miller. 

DELAWARE 
The Mayor paid for 7 copies to be distributed 
among most important clubs. Enclosed fine order for 


iptions. 
eaples end subscriptio Mrs. Mary Hays Stevens. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 2 

1 at once, in time to reach us Saturday, 
an oe the Nov. CRISIS to cover additional 
news dealers. It is probable that we may need more 
of this issue if it is available. Send 300 Dec. 


_ Robert A. Pelham. 

FLORIDA 

I had no trouble selling them. I did not have 
> L. H. Wells. 

GEORGIA 


Please excuse my negligence in not replying to 
, your communication. I am a blind man and have 
Ps to have my correspondence looked after. I peddle 
o candy and peanuts and sell THE CRISIS for a livli- 
hood. (Handles 50 copies a montli.) 
William Holmes. 
ILLINOIS 


(Telegram, May 19, 1930) 
Ship 1000 copies direct. Have special campaign 
planned to take care of increase. 

Carroll M. Ellis. 


INDIANA 

You will find enclosed money order for April 
copies. Send 75 for May. Here’s hoping that every 
family in the city will eventually become a regular 
reader of THE CRISIS. I hope to continue to merit 
your confidence. 


IOWA 


In reply to your letter of recent date relative to 
my securing an agent in our city for THE CRISIS, 
will say that the Community Pharmacy, of which I 
am Proprietress, will be glad to handle your paper. 

(Mrs.) J. W. Mitchell. 


William Ramsey. 





c--—----_-------- 





Vacation Money 


Would you like to earn some money this summer to spend on 


KANSAS 

I think selling copies of THE CRISIS would be 
big business for little George. I am therefore en- 
closing check to pay for 6 yearly subscriptions to 


THE CRISIS, and ask that 6 copies be sent to 
George Wm. Walker, Jr. 


KENTUCKY 


I feel that I am a real member of THE CRISIS 
family. Continue the copies. 
(Miss) H. B. Marble. 


LOUISIANA 


Please send me 50 copies at once. I shall endeavor 
to increase my customers. 


MARYLAND 


Every one of our group could be educated by read- 
ing THE CRISIS. Please send list of race books 
and agent’s price. I am willing to sell these also. 


John Russell. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


I_ am a blind woman and would like to sell THE 
CRISIS to non-subscribers here. I van sell 12 this 
month and will try to get more to take 


it. 
(Miss) Lovetta M. Lee. 
MICHIGAN 


Please send me 50 extra copies, making a total of 
450 copies. 


MISSISSIPPI 


I am very glad to be your agent because the money 
that I get from selling THE CRISIS helps me very 
much here in school. 

Willie Rollins. 


MINNESOTA 


Send me 5 more current issues. Make next order 
30 copies. 


MISSOURI 


Send me 75 copies for current month. I have been 
Selling for 10 years. I am going to send for 100 


next month. 
Mrs. M. B. Berry. 
NEW JERSEY 


I am enclosing money for 60 copies. We are in- 
creasing our monthly sales. Every one taking it, is 
much pleased with the magazine. We are striving 
to place it in as many homes as possible. 


Mrs. Fannie L. J. Brown. 
NEW YORK 


You may increase our order to 2500 copies of the 
current issue. We cover nearly 400 news stands and 
agents in and around New York City. We are 
working for increased business. 

Maxwell Distributors. 


R. 8. Jacobson. 


James Fowler. 


Logan and Moulden. 


William Engelson. 


Send me 100 copies and 10 to my sub agent in 


Niagara Falls. 
William Campbell. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


I am not uneasy about selling the copies unsold. 
I can sell them sometimes two and three months 
afterwards. I think the current issue is splendid 
The beautiful cover is so attractive that I think it 
gained one or two new one me_ yesterday. 


rs. L. V. Mebane. 
OHIO 


I have assumed another agency which enlarges the 
sub agents. I think I should be able to handle 75 


copies in the future. 
P. Clarke Craig. 


THE CRISIS, 69 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me information as to 


U Subscription rates 
check 5 Advertising rates 


here Terms for Agents 


your vacation or to help you go to school next year? If so read 
what agents of The CRISIS are earning in every state in the 
Union. You can earn from $5 to $50 a month by a few hours 


work. If you are interested fill out the coupon below. 


OKLAHOMA 


I have been reading your publication and I think 
it is just wonderful. Quite a few of the boys here 
would like to have THE CRISIS. I would. like to 


have the agency. 
Robert H. Prindell. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The Post Master at a sub station from which the 
money order is sent has even asked for THE CRISIS. 
Tell every agent that is not busy to get busy. 

Mrs. Cassandra Brown and Miss Mary Horsey. 


RHODE ISLAND 

I am delighted that I have been able to sell all 
the copies which I ordered and wish to order 20 
more. I do not mean to lay down on the job and I 
highly appreciate the unfailing courtesy which I have 
received from THE CRISIS office. Sometimes I think 
our race needs our constant prayers that they may 
wake up,—and sometimes I think they need a club, 


Mrs. Annie M. Thompson. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Ship 50 copies of September CRISIS. I really had 
forgotten to order until customers started calling for 
them. {[ have opened my news stand on Main Street 
and need more copies. 
John M. DeWees. 


TENNESSEE 


I thought I was not going to sell my copies after 
the newsdealers had them, but I soon found that they 
did not interfere and I sold out. Please send order 
as soon as they are off the press. 

Mrs. Savannah Martin. 
TEXAS 


When I told my friends I was selling THE CRISIS 
for the Paul Quin College library, I was able to 
double the amount of my sale for current month, 
Send books on enclosed list. 


VIRGINIA 


I will get you to change the name on your mailing 
list to A. W. E. Bassette, IlI., who is nearly 
eight years old and who hurries around with each 


issue. 
(Mrs.) Phoebe Bassette. 


WASHINGTON 


Our heart is with THE CRISIS, assuring you that 
all bills will be promptly met and trusting to work 
up a bigger demand. During vacation period we 
shall start a few of the school girls soliciting sales. 

Robinson Drug Company. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


I am again taking up the work of THE CRISIS 
agency with my juniors, and am encosing my check 
for copies as a beginning. 

(Mrs.) Memphis T. Garrison. 
WISCONSIN 


I am a school girl. I thank you for your pa- 
tience. Enclosed find money order for $6.60. 


Miss Velma F. Bell. 
CANADA 
Kindly mail me 6 more copies and increase my 


monthly supply. 
Charles Wilson. 
CANAL ZONE 


Please place me once more on your mailing list 


for copies each month. 
August M. Winters. 
BERMUDA 


I want you to increase my number to 75 now 
instead of 50. I hope before long to reach the 100 


mark. 
Carl P. Wade. 


Mrs. Irene L. Berry. 


chee einai eae at 





Slo men/ 


Nothing bespeaks today’s well groomed man so much as hair that is 
free from dandruff, dryness, excessive curls and undue _ harshness. 


Business men, professional men, tradesmen, students, in fact men in 
all walks of life have learned to pay strict attention to their hair in 
seeking the genteel ensemble. 


Wonder Pomade by its extraordinary powers is making the task 
of grooming the hair a comparatively easy one to thousands of 
men almost everywhere. What Wonder Pomade is doing for 
them it can do for you too, at very little cost. 


Results are what count. With Wonder Pomade you get 
them. Good results, quickly! A safe remedy, semi-grease- 
less, non-sticky, non-gummy, containing no acid and posi- 

tively will not turn the hair red.. A relief for dandruff, 
an aid to hair growth and delightfully perfumed. 


Wonder Pomade is a real wonder-working “he-man’s” 
preparation. 


MME. C. J. WALKER’S 
NIFTY-FIT CAP 


A sanitary, porous, durable, duo-toned, all 
purpose cap. When used with Wonder 
Pomade it will improve your hair over night. 
Sleep in it, work in it, play in it. Use a 25c. & 50c. 


Nifty-Fit Cap and make “hair time” all the SIZES FOR SALE 


time. Plain 25c—With sun visor 40c, each EVERYWHERE 
equipped with night strap. 


MME. C. J. WALKER’S 
WONDER POMADE 


NIFTY- “FIT CAP 


“The easy way to good hair” 
The Mme. C. J. Walker Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Walker Bldg., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Agents Wanted Write for terms 


SPECIAL! 


Send 50c in coin 
or stamps for 1 
Nifty-Fit cap and 
1 box Wonder 
Pomade. 








